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FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1980 



SimBAY, JVLY 27, 1080 
HonSE OF RsFKEaKKTATIVES, 

SuBCOMMrmai on Family Fahms, 
Bubal Development, and Special Stcdieb 

OF THE CoUUrriEE ON AQRICULTttSE, 

SanoveVy JVM. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., at Cook Au- 
ditorium, Murdough Center, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., Hon. 
Daniel K. Akaka (acting chairman) presiding. 

Staff presfflit : Julia W. Kogut and Carol A.t)ubard. 

Mr. Atcaka. The hearing ol the Family Farms, Bural Development, 
and Special Studies Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the U.S. House of Representatives will come to order. We are here 
to consider H.B. 6295, the Family Farm Development Act and other 
issues relating to the viability of small and moderate-sized family 
farms. 

[The bill H.E. 6295 may be found on p. 98.] 

Mr. Aeaka. I would like to take this opportunity to thank the 
Forum on the Valley's Future and the Hanover Consumer Coopera- 
tive Socioty, Inc., for their hospitality here today. I would like to 
call Allie Quiim at this time. 

Ms. QuiNN. Thank you. Congressman Akaka and staff, we would 
like to welcome you. We realize you made a sacrifice coming from hot 
and muggy Washington to our north woods. Welcome to those who 
are here to testify, other concerned citizens, and members of the press. 

The sponsoring organization, the Forum for the Valley's Future, 
is more of a movement than an organization. It works closely with the 
consumer cooperative and many other organizations and individuals 
in this reach of the country who are concerned about the trends and 
the pressures which are having a long-term impact on our options 
for the future. 

We have a lot to learn from your native State of Hawaii which has 
shown great innovation and forethought in looking at some of these 
issues. People here today I think are happy to expressj their concerns 
on this Family Farm Development Act of 1980 and I would like to 
turn the meeting back to you. 

OFEimia BEHARES OF HON. DANIEL E. ATTATTA, A BEPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN C0NOBE8S FROM THE STATE OF HAWAn 

Mr. Akaha, Thank you very much, Allie. Also we extend our grati- 
tude to your husband for his part in helping us today. 

On liehalf of the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on 
Agriculture, its Subcommittee on Family Farms, Bural Development, 
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and Special Studies and subcommittee Chairman Rick Nolan, I am 
very pleased to be here in Hanover to conduct this hearing on the 
Family Farm Development Act and other issues that are of concern to 
the farmers of New England. Upon being invited to chair this hear- 
ing, I initially asked myself what agricultural experiences would 
Hawaii's farmers and those in New England have in common. That 
may be a cjuestion in your mind also, 

Hawaii is a State that has historically relied heavily on two large 
agricultural interests, sugar and pineapple. The last 10 years have 
seen great fluctuation in these industriee, and we have come to learn 
that we can no longer depend exclusively on these crops, but must also 
turn toward other forms such as diversified agriculture. Thus in recent 
years we have seen rapid growth in crops such as macadamia nuts, 
guava and papaya, while continuing to rely heavily on the traditional 
crops such as sugar and pineapple. 

We have seen the growth of diversified agriculture in our State in 
the form of an increasing number of vegetable and animal farmers. 
Many people today are adopting the small family farm lifestyle and 
I am immensely pleased by this development. I understand that many 
people are also turning to diversified agriculture in New England 
ana other parts of this country. I welcome this development for the 
family-based farm that has formed the basis of our Nation's agricul- 
ture since its inception. 

The family farmer in Hawaii and New England face many similar 
problems. Availability of resources, loss of prime agricultural land 
and short energy supplies separate us from our counterparts in the 
West and Midwest. In the course of this hearing today, I hope to learn 
first hand of the problems that the farmers of New England are 
facing, and how we in Congress may be of assistance to them. 

In the coming months. Congress will be working on legislation of 
vital importance to the farmers of America, First : Congressman Rick 
Nolan of Minnesota, who is chairman of the House Agriculture Sub- 
committee on Family Farms, Rural Development, and Special Studies, 
has recently introduced legislation entitled, "The Family Farm De- 
velopment Act," H.R. 6295. This legislation would authorize research 
and training programs oriented toward the technological needs of 
small- and medium-sized farms, would eliminate unfair tax advan- 
tages which would have worked to the disadvantage of the family 
farm, would provide grants to strengthen the family ownership of 
farms and would authorize legal services to low-income farmers and 
rural people. This is an important and far-reaching piece of legisla- 
tion; and I look forward to the opportunity of working with it. 

In addition, the Cmigress will begin work in early 1981 on the 
omnibus farm bill which includes most major farm and crop programs 
for the next 4 years. This legislation has historically afforded the 
House Agriculture Committee and the entire House the opportimity to 
review Federal agricultural policy and reexamine our appronch to it. 

I hope ^at all of the witnesses will feel free to comment on all 
agricultural issues confronting them, for this will be important input 
into our deliberations during tiie next year. 

In conclusion, the family farm has been and will remain the back- 
bone of American agriculture. Big agriculture and family farm agri- 
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culture can contribute to each other's growth. We have an exciting 
opportunity to exchange views today and I'm sure that it will be 
productive. 

In the interests of assuring time for all to testify before this subcom- 
mittee, I request that witnesses summarize their statements and restrict 
their remarks to not more than 5 minutes. Witnesses may be subject to 
questions by the subcommittee after their presentation. Prepared state- 
ments in their entirety will be included in the record of this hearing. Be 
sure that you have provided the subcommittee staflf with copies of your 
statement before you testify. 

Again, I am delighted to be here. I know this will be a forum that 
will Dring forth your feelings about agriculture here and your feelings 
about the Family Farm Development Act. 

If there are no further announcements, then 111 call on the first 
witness, the Honorable Howard Townsend, commissioner of agricul- 
ture. State of New Hampshire. 

STATEHENT OF HOWAHI) C. TOWHSENS, COHKXSSIOHEB OF 
AaKICULTTTRE, STATE OF NEW HAUFSHIBE 

Mr. Townsend. I have a prepared statement, and it should not take 
more than the 5 minutes to read. 

Mr. Chairman, my name in Howard Townsend. I am presently serv- 
ing my eighth year as commissioner of agriculture for the State of 
New Hampshire. I live on the 450-acre farm which was homesteaded 
by my great, great, great grandfather in 1768. My son, Bruce, with the 
help from his son and my weekend assistance operate the farm. 

Some 4 years ago as part of the New Hampshire bicentennial celebra- 
tion, we located S3 farms in New Hampshire which have been in the 
same family for 200 or more years. I am proud to say my farm was one 
of those so cited. One of our outstanding market garden farms, with a 
direct marketing operation, has been in the same family for our 300 
years, without a change in name. 

Obviously, the family farm has been and remains the backbone of 
Northeast agriculture. One of the concerns I have with the use of the 
term "family farm" is that it means different things to different people 
and I think it is important that this or any other legislation dealing 
with family farms recognize the fact that family farms may provide 
full-time employment for one or more family members of the principle 
owners of the business as well as nonmember employees. It should also 
recognize that today's family farm oftentimes appears to be more like 
yesteryear's corporate farms and indeed are in many instances in- 
corporated with the principal stockholders and management controlled 
by the family members for tax and inheritance reasons. 

This in no way should reduce or minimize the need to address or the 
importance of the problems facing the small and part-time farm opera- 
tions, for they contribute to the American way of life and we must 
improve the environment in such a way as to encourage greater partici- 
pation in this area. 

New Hampshire recently completed a food policy study which took 
nearly 1 year to complete. The study received input from producers, 
consumers, processors, transportation, wholesalers, and retailers. The 
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report published by the study committee noted that New Hampshire 
produces only about 15 percent of its total food needs. I^e report also 
noted that an unused food production potential exists in this State 
which, based on available land, could increase the State's food pro- 
duction well above our present 15 -percent level and this could be 
accomplished throti£^ large-scale commercial production, small and 
part-time farm production, and home productim. 

To accomplish this desirable goal, the study concluded we must 
maximize New Hampshire's commercial food production and encour- 
age small and part-tune farming and home production toward fam- 
ily and conununity self-sufficiency. 

Further, it urged the State Department of Agriculture, the Uni- 
versity, and farm-related groups to work with tne suppliers of pro- 
duction food inputs — seed, fertilizer, equipment, and services — so that 
there will be an improvement in the timeliness, selection and price 
of these supplies and services. 

Other recommendatifNis were to have the educational programs of 
the Cooperative Extension Service be directed more \'igorously to the 
home food producer and the supplier of their production inputs. And 
that the Extension Service, the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, the Soil Conservation Service and Conservation 
Districts encourage farmers to make the best use of manure and other 
organic waste and composting to improve the productivity of soils to 
reduce production costs. 

The study stressed the need for increased attention to the needs of 
new farmers, whether large or small, and the special needs of the 
small and part-time producer by agricultural agencies at the Stste 
and Federal level and by farm organizations in the areas of produc- 
tioa, land use, marketing and business management, 

I find the elements of H.B. 6295 address most of the points found 
needed in the reconunendations of our food policy report. I am cer- 
tain that other States, especially in the Northeast, have very similar 
problems and needs. 

With these points in mind I support, in principle, the bill under 
consideration at this time. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you, Mr. Townsend, We certainly share your 
concerns and want to applaud you for the goals you have set here in 
New Hampshire to maxunize commercial food production and en- 
courage small and part-time farming and home production and com- 
munity self-sufficiency. These are desirable goals certainly. 

You mentioned earlier that you preferr^ to have loan guarantees. 
Would you expand upon that for me ! 

Mr. Townsend. Congressman, I think you should clarify for those 
present that I didn't make that statement in my prepared statement 

Mr, Akaka, Yes, I said "prior statement." At a press conference 
you mentioned this, and I just want it for the record. 

Mr, Townsend. Yes; the Congressman refers to a statement I made 
at the press conference saying I thought any legislation that was to 
address agricultural programs and as a matter of personal philosophy, 
I think any program that the Federal Government or State (Jovern- 
ment addresses Siould not be based upon grants but rather upon re- 
payable loans. I believe this sincerely. I can be labeled as a conserva- 
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tive, but I am proud of that. I do believe Uiat the economy of the 
future of this country demands that we talk in terms of repayment, 
not out-and-out grants. 

Mr. Akaka. Ihank you very much. As we discussed earlier, tliis bill 
does contain grants, but for the purpose of purchasing lands lor small 
farmers, and they would be administered oy either tlie county gov- 
ernment or community organizations. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Townsend. 

Our next witness is Mr. Jim Hicks, State Planning Division, State 
of New Hampshire, Concord, N.H., representing Governor Gallen. 

STATEMENT OF HUGH J. GALLEH, QOVERNOa, STATE OE HEW 
HAUFSHIBE, FEESEHTEI) BT HU HICKS, STATE FLAIRIIHa 
DIVISION, STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am here today represent- 
ing Governor Gallen. The Governor asked me to read a brief state- 
ment reflecting his feelings toward this particular bill under cwisid- 
eration. Previous commitments prevented him from attending. He 
welcomes you to the State. 

Mr. Akaka. Please convey my personal regards to him. 

Mr. Hicks. I will now read a sliort statement reflecting the Gover- 
nor's feelings and attitudes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome you and the members of the 
committee to New Hampshire. 1 feel it is very appropriate that the 
first hearing on H.R. 6295, the Family Farm Development Act, is held 
in New Hampshire. The State of New Hampshire has a pioud agricul- 
tural history and our citizens are becoming acutely aware of the im- 
portant role performed by the family farm in agricultural produc- 
tion. I hope that during your stay in New HampSiire, you will have 
an opportunity to visit a few of the many productive and efficient 
family owned and operated farms in the State, 

For too long this Nation has not completely understood the role the 
family farm plays in the production of our food and fiber. In New 
Hampshire, we are just beginning to realize not only the importance 
of agriculture to the economy of the State, but the unique contribution 
the farm family makes to the character of our rural communities. Un- 
fortunately that contribution has been decreasing rapidly. 

Farms in New Hampshire historically tend to oe small and family 
operated. The 1978 census of agriculture reports that over 93 percent 
of the farms in the State are family owned and the average farm is 
composed of only 164 acres. But during the [jast several decades the 
numoer of acres devoted to farming statewide has decreased sub- 
stantially. 

Since 1956, the amount of farmland in New Hampshire has de- 
creased over 60 percent. The Soil Conservation Service, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 19,000 acres per year are 
being converted to other types of land uses. Of this amount, 6,000 
acres represent prime farmland, which is the most productive and 
effectively managed land. 

It is estimated that if this conversion of prime farmland to non- 
agricultural use continues at the present rate, New Hampshire could 
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lose virtually all of its prime fanoland by the year 2000. AVhile I will 
admit that New Hampshire farmers are very resourceful and innova- 
tive, and are able to giow crops on land most of us would not consider 
worth the effort, the idea of having all the best agricultural land in 
the State conveited to a noiiagricuitural use is very disturbing. 

In the past we would have felt secure in knowing that even if we 
lost all of our best agricultural land we still could obtain food at a 
reasonable cost from other parts of the Nation. But, changing condi- 
tions have quickly altered this belief. Kapid escalation in energy costs, 
inflation, and similar loss of farmland m other parts of the country 
have shattered our complacency m New Hampshire. 

Recently I convened a statewide conference on food policy for New 
Hampshire. At that conference producers, consumers, processors, 
transporters, wholesalers, and retailers of food met to discuss for the 
first time the future availability of food in New Hampshire; food at 
a price the consumer could att'ord to pay and at a price that would be 
adequate to assure producers a fair return on their investment. 

During the conference a number of viewpoints were exchanged and 
many participants began to understand a little better the importance 
of agriculture to New Hampshire. For example, New Hampshire im- 
ports approximately 85 percent of the food consumed in the State. Be- 
cause New England is at the end of the food and transportation supply 
line, food prices average 10 to 15 percent higher than in other regions 
of the Nation. In addition. New Hampshire, as well as the rest of the 
New England region, is without stored food surpluses, other than 
supermarket stock, which would be needed in the event of a crippling 
storm or natural disaster. 

Given the majoi climatic and agricultural resource limitations in 
New Hampshire, it is impossible for us to achieve total agricultural 
self-sufficiency. We can, however, endeavor to increase our own self- 
reliance. It is this goal that my administration is working toward. 

During the past ly^ years we have made significant prc^;ress in 
increasing our agricultural potential. Last year, working with such 
groups as the New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation, the general 
court enacted and 1 signed legislation that authorized State purchase 
of agricultural land development rights. I regard this as an important 
first step in the pi-otecticm of our most fragile agricultural resource — 
the land 

Increasing our agricultural self-reliance requires more than just the 
protection of the b^t agricultural land. We must stimulate the produc- 
tive use of the land, uses that are remunerative to farmers. Farmland 
preservation requires affirmative programs to assist farmers in achiev- 
ing sufficient income in order to enable them to stay on the land. The 
goal must be increased farm income and overall agricultural prosperity 
Uirough private and public action. This is how we can increase food 
production capacity. 

In order to accomplish this in New Hampshire we have for the first 
time initiated a program to promote agricultural products produced 
in the State. Called "Nature-ly New Hampshire^' the program is 
designed to increase the market alternatives and potential for New 
Hampshire farmers. 
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In order to ackieve our goal of inci'eased agricultural self-reliance 
the cooperation and paiticiifation of tlie Federal Govei-ument will be 
required. We have nuuiy people iii Isew Hampshire who want to tarin 
ana who would make excellent farmers. They lack the capital, however, 
to purchase the land and neces&ary equipment. 

I believe that the Family Farm Development Act, as presently 
drafted, can help solve this problem. Title 4 of H.K. 6295 establishes a 
program that provides low-interest loans to new young fanners. A key 
element of tliat section is the lower i-epayiiient required during the 
first few years until the farmer has become established and cash flow 
has improved. I believe that this is a worthy provision and should be 
retained. 

I also strongly support the proposed Federal -State direct marketing 
program. I believe m many instances, programs based on equal Fe<E 
eral-State cooperation achieve better results and are preferable to 
unilateral Federal action, I would encourage this type of approach in 
more Federal programs. 

I fully support the intent of the Family Farm Development Act 
and urge speedy congressional consideration. Funds allocated to 
pi-omoto expanded agricultural production will be returned many 
times over in increased economic activity and tax revenue. In addition 
1 find myself in agreement with Secretary of Agriculture Bergland 
when he stated : 

If we truly want to save the tamil; farm ; if you want to preserve tbe diversity 
of American agriculture ; if we want to protect and, where necessary, restore a 
rural yalue system we all cberlsh ; tben we muBt all begin the serious con- 
sideration of a farm policy that would be committed to an agricultural structure 
tn America that is In the long-term best Interest of the family farm operator and 
the society in which he lives • • • 

We can act now to Insure tbe bind of ^ffiAU&^^CuIture we Want In years 
ahead. Or we can let matters take their «ODra(b vfith the probAble result that we 
will wake up some moming to find out ilrat we tiave forfeited onr last chance to 
save those characterlsttcs of the farm Mfstor vre believe are worth preserving. 

Now is the time to act. 

Mr, Akaka, Thank you very mn^, Jim. Will you convey to the 
Governor that we really appreciate his support ! You mentioa&d earlier 
in the Governor's ^^tatement that there is a general decline in contribu- 
tions from the family farms as well as acreage of prime land. Do you 
know whether the State has any plans or whether there are any steps 
to halt this decline ? 

Mr. Hicks. The, main step taken right now is the purchase of agri- 
cultural development rights, and that is viewed as the first effort on 
a competent basis by the State to protect the most precious farmland 
under threat to conversion. That program has recently begun. Appli- 
cations are available around the State and we will be looking with 
great interest at how that is received by the public. 

I should add thiit there is one item in the bill concerned with the 
^E'ederal Government purchasing rights, and in conversations with the 
GovernffiP, I would like to express his feeling that any dealings of 
purchasing development rights should be a matter between the State 
and local government. I think there is a fear of Federal ownership no 
matter what type of right in the land that the Governor would not feel 
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crnnfortable with, and such a program may be a cooperative effort be- 
tween the State and the Federal Government to purchase. This would 
be preferable in his opinion. 

Mr. Akaka. I have heard that concern before from many other 
States, and rightly so. The intent of thia bill is, as it is contained in 
title VI, to provide Federal grants from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration to local govenmients and local community development orga- 
nizations for them to administer. 

Mr. Hicks. I think that would be the route that the Governor would 
feel preferable, having the action occur at the State or local level. 

Mr. Akaka. Do you have any adverse feelings about grants going 
into programs like this ? 

Mr. HioKB. I don't think he would be opposed to grants. He would 
want to look at the national economic situation to see if it were a pref- 
erable approach at that time. His concern is protection and promotion 
of agriculture in the State, and if grants were used in a minor capacity, 
he would find that acceptable. 

Mr, Akaka. Thank you very much, Jim, and will you convey my 
aloha and best wishes to the Governor. 

Mr. Hicks. Certainly. 

Mr. Akaka. Our next witness is Ms. Frances Field. 

STATEMENT OF FEASCES W. HELD, FA£UEB, LEBAXTON, H.H. 

Ms. Field. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, some 
of us ^t a little impatient with politicians call for stronger families, 
healthier motherhood, and better tasting apple pie, but the basic issue 
is valid. Add to the list a call for conservation of energy and other 
natural resources and attention has to turn to the family farm. It de- 
serves a penetrating examination and we are grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to meet with you. 

Established orchards at our back doors are overgrown and aban- 
doned, while tired apples for the pie are bounced by the tmckload 
from another State. 

We fill our cars with jgasoline and drive to town to buy carrots that 
have been transported by more gasoline from Califorma or Mexico, 
when we could buy them sweeter and crisper from our neighbor, if 
our neighbor was still farming. Or grow them ourselves. 

Men and women are demoralized by what we call unemployment 
\vhile the land waits to be tilled. 

Family ties are weakened when family members no longer work to- 
gether in their own vital interest. 

Individual and community health is insulted by many working con- 
ditions away from the land, in factory and office. 

Finally, we are asked to respect and vote for conservation of our 
natural resources when most adults and virtually all of our 20th cen- 
tury children have forgotten the touch and feef and reality of those 
resources. 

Wherever we turn, we see our contemporary economic system con- 
tinuing to squeeze the life out of f amUy farming. 

Clearly, some sort of subsidy is in order, to support the enormous 
effort required to bring back family farming from long neglect. TTiose 
with independent means can afford the luxury of this effort, but it 
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must not be allowed to stand as a luxury. Viable family farming must 
be recognized as a necessity, vital to the life of our Nation. 

Our Government facilitates financial help to industry and to the 

Xibusiness whose produce is loaded with questionable chemicals, or to 
cational institutions which continue to teach disastrous practices. 
It subsidizes the arts and humanities. Family fanning is certainly a 
business. It has to be. And onlv a little perception is needed to see Uiat 
it has other values as well. Wendell Berry, whose words we hope are 
familiar to this subcommittee, has written : 

At a time when the national economy Is largely based on buying and selling 
subetitutes for common hodily energies and functions, a garden restores the body 
to its usefulness — a victory, I think, for our species • • • Among modem 
acbieTementa, perhaps the most characteristic is the obsolescence of the human 
body • • • A gardra gives the horty the dignity of working in its own support. 
It Is a way of rejoining the human race. 

However, since previous legislators have seen small value in family 
fanning, either as a business or as a culture, financial support for its 
restoration is meager, difficult to find out about and difficuu. to get. Tax 
relief is ridiculously inadequate. AVe can get a small tax credit for the 
installation of a more efficient oil burner, but not for discontinuing the 
use of oil altogether, heating entirely with wood from our own acres. 
Nor does anyone credit us for saving the national economy the effort 
and expense of feeding our extended family group. The cost of our 
medical insurance doesn't go down in recognition of the fact that we 
are so healthy and well nourished. Our land use tax provides only 1 
ounce of relief when 1 pound is needed. That law might be moi^ h^p- 
ful if it included measures for actively taxing the owners of good farm- 
land that now lies under golf course, lawns, parking lots or weeds, and 
for diverting the proceeds to beleaguered farmers who are trying to 
make something of what's left. 

The financial squeeze goes on. We are glad that you are here, listen- 
ing and noticing. The time is right, because in 1980 small farming is 
coming alive, ready to go. Citizen doers and thinkers are gathering 
into community and regional groups, of which NOFA is just one ex- 
ample. With your support, they can become increasingly articulate 
and effective. We, in turn, join you in support of this and any viable 
legislation designed to encourage the ownership and development of 
family farms. 

Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Ms, Field, It is good to hear 
directly from a person like you who was brought up from the earth 
with your family and is still farming. I really thank you for your 
criticisms and your comments about what is happening in our country 
today, and I feel great about receiving your support of this particular 
bill. 

I don't know whether you have looked at the bill closely. My ques- 
tion would be whether you have any quarrel with any part of the bill 
as a farmer. We know this bill is focused toward giving assistance in 
many ways to small farmers. 

Ms. Field. No, I have no argument at this time. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Ms. Field, and we appreciate 
your testimony. 

At this time I would like to call Mr. Matt Barron, Uie Department 
of Food and Agriculture of Boston, Mass. 
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STATEHEHT OF MATT L BASBON, MASSACH1TSETTS DEFASTXEIT 
OF FOOD Am) AORICULTirSE 

Mr. Barrox. Good afternoon Mr, Chairman. It ^ves me great pleas- 
ure to come before you today in full support of this important legis- 
lation, that has been put forth to assist family farms. 

Many of the titles in the bill deal with issue areas that I have become 
involv^ with in my position at the Massachusetts Department of Food 
and Agriculture, 1 will direct my comments to these areas. We have 
seen title IV of this bill become enacted in the form of the limited 
resource farm loan program under the Agricultural Credit Act of 1978. 
While this has been a positive step to help young and new-entry 
farmers gain access to capital and credit there have been many prob- 
lems with its successful implementation by the Farmers Home Adntin- 
istration. My office has received numerous complaints, both oral and 
written, about the administration of the limited resource program by 
Farmers Home Administration personnel in Massachusetts. These 
range from county supervisors refusal to inform the applicant about 
the program to denials of loan moneys to applicants which the act was 
specifically designed to serve. These problems, coupled with the fact 
that Massachusetts receives only 3 percent of the FmHA outlay, for all 
its programs in the State, have severely hampered efforts to replenish 
the dwmdling number of farmers in the Commonwealth, 

Since FmHA is the lender of last resort in Massachusetts and in 
much of Xew England, more alternative farm credit mechanisms must 
be de\'eloped and implemented. A\Tiile State-guaranteed farm loan 
programs have been successful in this end in such States as Jlinuesota, 
Texas, Georgia, and ilaine they have been found to be unconstituti<mal 
in others sudi as Massachusetts and New York, I would suggest that 
title IV of this bill embrace the concept of a Farm Entrj- Assistance 
Act such as that filed hy Senator Nelson and Representative Bedell. 
The incorporation of this concept into HJi. 6295 would make Federal 
funds available to States that enact farm credit programs such as guar- 
anteed loans, farm assistance corporations, land banks, et cetera, much 
the same way as the Agricultural Land Pi-otection Act sought to make 
Federal funds available for State-initiated farmland preservation 
programs. 

In the marketing ai-ea, much jJiogress has been made nationwide in 
the development of direct itiarketing progiams. Massachusetts has been 
in the forefront of this progress, ranking fourth in the country in the 
number of fanners' markets and eighth m pick-joiir-own operations. 
The number of our roadside markets is also qmte substantial. Much 
of this development has had a positive effect on our small fruit and 
vegetable proaucera and in aome cases has been the prime factor that 
has determined whether a producer will stay in production. But these 
direct marketing programs cannot run on good intentions. The failure 
of the House to pass un appi-opriation for ttie extension of the Farmer- 
to-Consumer Direct Marketing Act of ll»7fi has had an impact on those 
responsible for developing and implementing these programs at the 
State level. Now that a very favorable QXO report on the li)~6 act has 
been released and its merits proven, a peniiunent direct marketing 
program section should be established within the -Wiciiltui-al Market- 
ing Service of USDA such as advocated in title Vttl of this till. 
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The proposed changes to the school lunch program for the purchase 
of State-grown commodities is also a good step in efforts to expand 
marketing outlets for small farmers. In addition to this I would sug- 
gest the mclusion of the school breakfast program, as well as other 
Federal institutions such as VA hospitals, Federal prisons, office build- 
ings, and military bases. Since every State has some of these institu- 
tions within its borders it would make sense to present a wide range 
of outlets for State-grown farm products. 

As in other parts of the country, the interest in alternative sources 
of energy is very high in New England. Many producers are seeking 
funds to allow them to engage in the production of biomass derived 
energy sources. Massachusetts farmers, as a result of problems incurred 
last year in the Federal/State farm fuel allocation programs have be- 
come increasingly aware of the need to begin producing some portion 
of their fuel requirements on the farm or in the greenhouse. While we 
lack the land and climate needed to produce ethanol from grain, there 
are many opportunities to utilize forest, agricultural, and municipal 
wastes for making methanol and methane. We salute the intent of title 
VII of the act to accomplish these energy objectives. 

Last, I commend Chairman Nolan ror his work and deep concern 
for family fanners and family farm issues in the Congress. 1 know I 
speak for many fai-mers as well as those of us who work with these 
issues in saying that he will be very much missed as the first and fore- 
most family farm advocate on the House Agriculture Committee and 
in the Congress itself. Thank you. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Matt. Thank you for your sup- 
part and thoughtful recommendations. We certainly look forward to 
considering some of these programs, such as the school lunch program. 
Is the decline and loss of farmland in your State also a major issue ? 

Mr. Barron. Quite certainly. In fact, we have had in operation for 2 
years now — well, actually since 1977, a farmland preservation bill such 
as New Hampshire's development rights, enacted by our legislature 3 
years ago, and we received at this point $15 million in appropriations 
for the purchase of development rights in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It is a problem. 

Mr, Akaka. Also, New Hampshire has suggested that some of the 
grants be given to the State and that we need to consider in all of our 
legislation that the State should be a part of grant administration. Do 
you feel the same way about this? 

Mr. Barrok, I do ; but I can't understand the arguments of those in 
opposition to the Jeffords bill, which would be the next step to the land 
use planning, because that directed the funds to go to States that 
initiated State programs and was going to he allocated bv the States 
or the counties, so we are in agreement at the State level, but that bad 
act would have gone a long way to help in these things. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you Matt. Our next witness is Mr. Harrison 
Drinkwater. director of education of the Hanover Co-op. 

Wo are delighted to have you here today and look forward to your 
testimony. May I also introduce Mr. Joseph Vitagliano, produce man- 
ager of the Hanover Co-op. Glad to have you here also. 

Mr. Drinkwater. I was struck by your comments about the state of 
agriculture in Hawaii, the fact that your State too is gripped by agri- 
culture problems which are identical to our problems in New Hamp- 
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shire, and it shows we can be separated by thousands and thousands of 
miles, but still be stuck with the same problems. 

I have a prepared statement, and I hope that Joe will chime in when 
he feels agreeable to. If I could read that now, it is under the 5-minute 
limit. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you. 

STAIEUENT OF HASRISOH DEHTEWATEE, SISECTOE OF EDUCA- 
TION, HANOVER CONSXTMER COOPERATIVE SOCIETT 

Mr. Drinkwater. My n&me is Harrison Drinkwater, I am the edu- 
cation director of the Hanover Consumer Cooperative Society here in 
town. The co-op is a supermarket completely owned and controlled by 
over 5,000 members, most of whom live in the Tri-Town area of Han- 
over and Lebanon, N.H., and White River Junction, Vt. 

Although the co-op has taken no official stand on H.R. 6295, the 
membership and management of the co-op feel that it is important for 
family farms to be protected for many of the reasons you will hear 
today. 

WTiat I would like to very briefly describe is how a consumer co- 
operative such as ours can be an effective market for locally grown 
and made products. Joe Vitagliano, the co-op's produce manager for 
16 years, is here to add his expertise and to answer any questions you 
may have about merchandising local produce. 

fo 1975, the co-op was approached by members of the Natural 
Organic Farmers Association to see if the co-op would make a grant 
to their beans and grains project — a project that was testing the feasi- 
bility of contracting with local growers to grow legumes. Deans, and 
grains. We found out, thanks to the Farmers Association, that Ver- 
mont's Cbamplain River Valley was once considered the breadbasket 
of New England, because of its grain production. After much delibera- 
tion the co-op did make a $3,000 contribution to their efforts. It was 
not an easy decision to make, but we were pleased to learn that several 
months later aci-es of beans and grains were grown, harvested, and 
distributed through the New England food co-op ^stem. 

We couldn't help but wonder, though, why the Growers Association 
couldn't find a more sympathetic ear in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Perhaps this is an issue the family Farm Development Act will 



After our experience with the beans and grain project, the co-op 
became involved with a group of local growers who wanted to start 
what was to become the Norwich Farmers Market. We found our- 
selves in the ironic position of operating our own fresh produce stand, 
and being asked to fund a separate produce market! The fact that 
the co-op board voted to make a $500 contribution to the Farmers 
Market shows that the co-op was willing to put some of its money 
where its principles were. Incidentally, the Norwich Farmers Mar- 
ket has completely repaid our grant, rents its market space from the 
co-op, and has become what Yankee magazine called "the fastest grow- 
ing farmers market in Vermont." 

In retrospect, we think it unusual that this alliance between con- 
sumers and producers resulted in the creation of a whole new market 
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for local farmers. Other areas of the State may not be so lucky to have 
this kind of consumer-producer cooperation. Again, this is au issue 
for the Family Farm Development Act to address. 

This year the co-op signed a lease with a local farmer to put 8.5 
acres of land owned by the co-op into vegetable crop production. This 
may seem like only a small parcel, but for us the lease stands as a 
much larger commifcment to keep farmland in production, and not 
have it paved over. 

These three examples are meant to illustrate a fundamental point 
about our community-owned food store. We want to support local 
agriculture, because we want the local economy to prosper. After all, 
most of the producers who sell to us are neighbors, friends, or co-op 
members. 

And there is a selfish reason for wanting small farms preserved: 
we all like to eat good food. You can't find better spinach than what 
Jake Guest and Liz Sokol grow, nor better cantaloupes than those 
grown by the Greys in Hartland, Vt., not to mention the breads, 
cheeses, maple products, and a host of other products we buy locally. 

But for all these farms, and all that good food, to survive will re- 
quire help— more help than the occasional contributions we can 
muster. That is why the Family Farm Development Act is an en- 
coura^ng sign that a national program is underway to encourage, 
stabilize, and develop the small, family farm. Thank you. 

Mr. Akaka. Mr. Vitagliano, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr, ViTAGUANO. I don't have a prepared statement. I buy from 
approximately 15 local farmers, and some of them come from day to 
day or every other day, and they range from raspberries to straw- 
berries down to radishes; and they call me a day ahead of time, and 
I order enough for the next 2 days. Some of them raise just a small 
amount. I try to buy as much as I can every day. That's mainly it. 

Mr. Akaka. I want to thank you for your statement and your testi- 
mony. We are glad to hear from people like you who are trying to 
put things together, as well as grow, produce, and market your prod- 
ucts. We are certainly glad to hear that you think this bill will help 
the small farmers. 

Our next witness is Mr. Richard Carbin, former regional planning 
commissioner. State of Vermont. 

STATEHEHT OF EICHARI) W. CARBIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
OTTAUaUECHEE REGIONAL LAND TRUST, INC., WOODSTOCK, VT. 

Mr, Carbin. Mr, Chairman, my name is Richard Carhin. I am ex- 
ecutive director of the Ottauquechee Regional Land Trust, located in 
Woodstock, Vt, 

The Ottauquechee Regional T^nd Trust is a private, nonprofit, tax- 
exempt organization established to encourage the retention and pro- 
tection of productive farm and forest land in Vermont. 

We support the Family Farm Development Act. 

In Vermont, when we speak of farming, we are talking largely 
about the small family farm. It is this kind of farming that is the 
backbone of the State. Vermont has more active, full-time family 
farms than any other New England State. 
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Tet tbt &mily farm has been literally losing ground to competing 
uses and development. I need not go through at this time all the fac- 
tors and forces responsible for this decline. They are well documented 
elsewhere and similar to trends around the country as a whole. 

If current trends continue, however, the Vennont family farm and 
the quality of rural community life in the State will disappear. 

In order to reverse the trend we need local, State, and Federal poli- 
cies stressing the importance of retaining farmland and building upon 
tiw strengtl^ of the family farm as opposed to agribusiness. 

H.R. 6295 is consistent with this view. By emphasizing family farm 
development through support of education, training, and demonstra- 
tion programs, by encouraging alternative technologies, by developing 
farm marketing programs, and by building a program that allows pur- 
chase of farms and encourages their sale to young farmers, the pro- 
posed legislation is dealing with the essential economic and social in- 
gredients to make a family farm retention and development program 
work. 

I am particularly pleased to see that the authors of the proposed 
le^slation have recognized the importance of giving the responsibility 
for the development of funding farm programs to local and State 
agencies and private, nonprofit organizations. As a representative of 
the latter group, I would strongly urge anyone involved in family 
farm programs to recognize the contribution that can be made by 
locally oriented, public spirited, private nonprofit community organi- 
zations. Public agencies do not have all the answers. For example, the 
Ottauquechee Regional Land Trust has placed two productive farms 
in Vermont under long-term protection in the past year, enabling in 
the process two young farmers to purchase their own farm at a cost 
they could afford. This was done at very little cost. Such activities can 
extend the effect of public dollars being invested to save and enhance 
the family farm. 

I have two technical recommendations to make with regard to H.R, 
6295 that I feel could improve the legislation. In title VI. the family 
farm ownership program, I would recommend to the subcommittee 
that they consider permitting funds to be used to purchcse rights to 
land as well as allowing outright purchase of land in fee. The use of 
conservation restrictions can be as effective in assuring that land con- 
tinue in farming as full purcha.se can be and it can cost less, thereby 
helping to save funds appropriated to this program for maximum use 
and effect. 

lii this regard this legislation should also amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Service Code to eliminate the sunset provision contained in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976 which eliminates the ability for individuals 
to contribute tax-deductible conservation restrictions to qualified or- 
ganizations after June 14, 1981. Unfortunately, there is not enough 
time to describe in detail why this could be extremely beneficial in 
meeting H.R. 6295's goals. I would be happy to expand on these points 
if the subcommittee is interested. 

In summary, I would like to reiterate my support for the legislation 
with the minor modifications I mentioned. My only concern is that the 
bill is so comprehensive and to the point that it will never make it 
through the labyrinthine Halls of Congress. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Carbin, for your testimonj'. 
I would like to go back to one of your recommendations that the bill 
consider permitting funds to purchase rights for land. Would that be 
similar to leasing land ? You further clarified your statement by saying 
it is not an outright purchase. 

Mr, Cahbin. It is not an outright purchase. Essentially it is a pur- 
chase of development rights program. However, I would want it to 
work through, as mentioned by one of the other witnesses, loc^ or 
regionally oriented organizations rather than State or Federal agen- 
cies. Community land trusts as private nonprofit organizations are 
growing in this country and can contribute to the program of farm- 
land retention significantly. The conservation restriction approach 
could be used. For example, in a case where a family farm was under 
threat of development where the farmer saw he would receive a higher 
value in selling his land rather than maintaining it in farmland, by 
devBloping conservation restrictions on the profit and paying the 
farmer for those restrictions, this would enable that family nirmer to 
st^ in the business. 

Mr. Akaka. I appreciate that recommendation. 

In Hawaii we also have those kinds of problems, and in many cases 
the farmers lease lands, they do not purchase it at a fee. 

But one major concern is that we have an overriding problem in what 
will happen to that piece of property by its owners in the future. We 
are quickly coming to the conclusion that in this case the State should 
begin to designate lands for almost eternity as farmlands so that may- 
be another farmer can take it over, and it will stay in farm production. 

Mr. Carbin. With the use of conservation restrictions and through 
the land trust type of a program, it is possible not only to deal with 
the immediate situation of a particular farm, but also to guarantee the 
loner-term protection of that farm. 

Mr. Akaka. Mr. Carbin, I understand a study of farmland was 
recently completed in your area ! 

Mr. Carbin. That's right. 

Mr. Akaka. Can you inform us of the results ? 

Mr. Carbin. Yes. We, through our regional planning commission, 
conducted a study of farmland viability in our river valley, just a small 
portion of the State of Vermont, The major conclusions or the report 
were that after a long period of decline, since particularly the end 
of the Second World War, farming had stabilized in our region, but 
because of development pressures and looking into the future in terms 
of the growth of this area, that stabilization may not last for very 
long, and that town and regional plans are not effective in dealing 
with this kind of a situation, that other techniques have to be found 
that have more long-term effects to deal with it. 

We have also found in our area a great increase in small part-time 
farming which is very encouraging, but we still need to take steps to 
be sure that land is available for people who want to do that. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much for sharing that, and I thank 
you for your testimony. 

Mr. Carbin. Thank you. 

Mr, Akaka. Mr. Stephen H. Taylor, sheep and dairy farmer. Wel- 
come, Mr. Taylor. 
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problem, but sometime being at the far end of the rail network, our 
feed grain prices are much higher than they are in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Akaka. We have the same problem in Hawaii. What steps could 
be taken to ease this problem for you ? 

Mr. Taylor. I think primarily review by the ICC of the tariffs that 
are presently in force as to rail transport. I think encouragement of 
formation of unit-train shipping, the establishment somewhere in New 
England or the Northeast of a large grain reserve holding facility, 
some of these things to try to stabilize the supply of those products 
and to achieve such costs as we possibly can. 

Mr. Akaka. Mr, Taylor, you mentioned the problem of tax shelters 
hurting family farmers. Do you have further suggestions in this area? 

Mr. Taylor. I don't have any specifically, because in this particular 
area of New England that has not been a major problem. I think the 
major problem as to loss of farmland in this area now is the fragmenta- 
tion of land, of farmland and loss to other uses, rather than the prob- 
lem of an outside investor control. Certainly that is becoming a 
problem in northern Vermont with Venezuelan and Dutch interests 
purchasing farms in that area. In New Hampshire, it is the forest re- 
source that is going to come under pressure from foreign investment. 

Mr. Akaka. I thank you very much, Mr. Taylor for your testimony. 

I would like to make an announcement. 

Those who have testified and will testify have until Monday, 
August 18, to submit material for the hearing record. You may send 
it to the Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives, 
1301 Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C., 20515. 

Our next witness is Mr. Charles M, Keeler, a dairy farmer. Wel- 
come, Mr. Keeler. 

Mr. Kegl£R. One of the problems of sitting through other peoples 
testimony is that the more you listen, the more you wonder wheQier 
what you are about to say is what you ought to tre saying or not. 

Mr. Akaka, Please proceed, Mr. Keeler. 

STATEMENT OF CHAKLES M. EEELEB, FARUEE, BROOEFIELD, VT. 

Mr. Keeler. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Charles Keeler and I own and operate a dairy farm in Brook- 
field, Vt., and it is from this very narrow experience that I testify. The 
fruit and vegetable farmers for whom I believe this bill has more 
relevance will have to be their own advocates although I certainly 
wish them well. As a farmer I support all efforts to publicize the prac- 
tice of agriculture because I believe that it is important and because I 
genuinely enjoy its practice. 

The notion of a rural landscape with its tidy small farms and pros- 
perous farmers is a pleasing one and probably one shared by many 
Americans, judging from the proliferation of periodicals glorifying 
the country life. I worry however that the economics of this picture 
are being neglected in your legislation. The fact of the matter is that 
only recently have the larger agricultural units enjoyed much pros- 
perity and even they presently undergo cyclic distress as I am sure that 
your grain growing constituents keep reminding you. 
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STATEMENT OF STEPHEN H. TAYLOR, SHEEP AMD DAIEY FAEMER, 
UERISEN, N.H. 

Mr. Taylor. My remarks are very brief today. My name is Stephen 
H. Taylor, I am a dairy farmer in Meriden, N.H, I have been in the 
farmer business for about 10 years now. 

I have examined Congressman Nolan's summary of the Family 
Farm Development Act as printed in the Congressional Record of 
Amil 30, 1980. 

The goals and objectives set forth in this legislation seem to me to 
be entirely reasonable and I feel they will provide some signiiicant 
public-sector help in reversing the continuing loss of family farms 
here in New England H,nd across the country. 

I support particularly the proposed tax code amendments aimed at 
preventing nonfarm corporations and outside investors from using 
losses or expenses from farming to offset profit earned in other en- 
deavors off the farm. Corporate, nonresident, and foreign control of 
significant portions of agricultural land pc^es a great threat to the 
survival of the family farm, and although this phenomenon isn't as 
extensive in New Fngiand as it is elsewhere yet, it needs to be addressed 
by Congress as soon as possible. 

I hope that special attention is paid in the drafting process to the 
needs of family farmers for technical assistance in marketing. 

Here in New England, the only solid marketing systems in place for 
commodities are for milk and cranberries. I know of many family 
farms which could benefit greatly from skilled, professional assistance 
in developing and maintaining markets. 

For the producers of lambs, berries, and most other New England 
farm products, it is a case of devil take the hindmost. We have heavy 
emphasis in exciting programs on supply. We now need attention in 
stimulating demand. 

The New England family farm could benefit from the kind of 
marketing brochures available on Madison Avenue to sell their prod- 
ucts. In milk we are consistently outpromoted and outadvertised by 
the soft drink and beer manufacturers, even though many of us 
contribute through creamery checkoffs to regional advertising pro- 



I would support legislation to expand technical assistance programs 
and marketing through cooperative extensions, the farmers home 
extensions and new cooperatives and any other reasonable approaches 
to help solve the marketing problems that the farmers here in New 
England face. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Taylor. In Hawaii, we have 
great difficulties in feed grains. I don't know whether you have that 
problem here. How is your situation here ? 

Mr. Taylor. Our problem here is that primarily we are at the far 
end of the transportation network. We pay a terrific premium to get 
feed grains from the feed grain producing areas of the Midwest and 
West here. The rail structures and the rail tariffs that exist, we are 
consistently at a disadvantage. We use extensive grain byproducts 
here in New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine particularly. We use 
extensive brewers grain products which helps us in confronting this 
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I had always assumed that our farm was the essence of small family 
farmdom. The milking of 45 cows and cropping of 125 acres, is per- 
formed by myself, my wife, reluctantly by our two teenage daughters, 
and with some part-time help from a high school student during the 
harvest season. The ownership is divided oetween the family and vari- 
ous creditors. Thus I think we qualify as a family farm and by dairy 
industry standards we are small. I was surprised to find when I read 
your bill that there was no way of telling if we fit its provisions with 
the exception of the implication in title V that the dividing line be- 
tween small and large might be a gross income of $100,000, This year 
we will exceed that figure and I can assure you that even at that we 
have champagne only rarely. The fact of the matter is that today what 
might have once seemed large is no longer, and that, when we talk of 
the joys of the small farm, we should not attempt to recreate a 19th 
century landscape. It is not in the makeup of most farmers of my 
acq^uaintanoe to wish to return to the "good old days" nor even is it in 
their makeup to wish to remain small. 

My second point is, and as I mentioned earlier, conditioned by my 
status as a dairy fanner, that the dairy industry is marked at present 
by a surplus of product both in this country and internationally, con- 
sequently I would not necessarily welcome the encouragement of addi- 
tional production through unwitting lesslation. I do not fear 
competition from corporate farms or outside investment in dairying. 
The dairy cow has always done best under the eye of her master and 
I believe that this will always be true. That John Lennon of the Beatles 
should own some high price cattle in Delaware County, N.Y. scares 
me not a bit. I would be alarmed however by the sudden appearance of 
5,000 or 10,000 small dairy fanns with subsidies other than the ones I 
receive. It is just this sort of farming that has created such surpluses in 
the European Common Market. 

For these reasons I am concerned about titles IV and VI of your 
bill, these being the potentially expensive provisions. The other provi- 
sions dealing with research and extension seem reasonable although I 
do not see mw the present organizations such as the SCS, State uni- 
versities and State extension services should require legislation to make 
them responsive to existing needs. 

In summary, I support the notion of the small family farm as being 
economically and socially desirable but I worry about the Government's 
role in trying to restore them to their previous numbers which I be- 
lieve to be a clock not worth turning back. I would look more to the 
States and even local governments to support and preserve agriculture 
of any scale through such measures as appropriate taxation of land, 
an extension service willing to forgo the media approach and get out 
on tlie farm, and development policies which do not necessarily stress 
industrial development at the expense of agricultural development. 
Most importantly I believe that we all, in these times when starvation 
is common in many parts of the world, ought to be working to find 
outlets for the agricultural products of farms of any size, 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Keeler, for your testimony 
and for expressing your concerns about economics and the possibility 
of even controlling it in some way so that we would not continue to 
have any surplus; and this also pertains to economies, your c ■ 
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about titles IV and VI of the bill as being expensive provisions. I ap- 
preciate your candid remarks on the bill. 

You also mentioned tax measures. What do you mean by "appropri- 
ate tax measures" ? 

Mr. Keeler. I think I meant appropriate taxation of land is what 
I was referring to in the last paragraph. These would be primarily 
local real estate taxes which are, in Vermont anyway, controlled to 
some extent by the State government. 

Mr. AKAKft. Have you seen any indications of foreign investment in 
your area? 

Mr. Keeler. In the northern part of the State there is apparently 
some investment of foreign capital in ih". purchase of farms. I don't 
know to what extent. I'm sure someone from the State of Vermont 
could tell you much better than I could. I do not approve of that. I 
think my main thrust in all these arguments though is that ultimately 
whatever we do to promote, discourage, subsidize or whatever, agri- 
culture ought to eventually be based on the economic opportunities 
that are going to be available to the recipient once the initial loan/ 
grant or otherwise has been made. I think we ouglit to be sure we are 
building something that can stand on its own feet without a constant 
intervention on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Akaka. Well, I thank you very much for your f«stimony and 
your thoughts. 

I would like to call to the table Mr. Grant Corwin, a market gar- 
dener. If Mrs. Corwin would like to join you, she is welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GRANT COKWIN, DAIAY FARUER AND HAREZT 
GARDENER, SOUTH ROTALTON, VT. 

Mr. Corwin. Congressman, market gardening is not my chief claim 
to fame but I sell a lot of that stuff too. I would be glad to give my 
5 minutes to Mr. Keeler. I would like to listen to him another 5 
minutes. He is talking sense. 

I'll tell you how I know. I had a hired man one time who had a 
terrible cigarette cough. He used to smoke Lucky Strikes. When he 
got a coughing spell, he would reach into his pocket and smoke Kool 
cigarettes. It didn't cure anything, but he thought he had done some- 
thing. ITiat's aimed to the Congress of the United States. You can 
take that back to Washington with you if you want to. I heard it is 
healthy to have different points of view. 

I don't know our audience, but this is a forum as much as it is a 
congressional hearing. My faith in congressional hearings has been 
shaken some. I went with Mr. Bergland, he had a series of them, and 
I spent a lot of time sending written testimony such as you required. 
Along about 7 o'clock that night when there were 15 people left, I had 
a chance to deliver it, and I haven't seen my own testimony in the 800 
page book that's been written of it. 

I am not sure that it amounts to anything for me to come here today. 
I came to clear my conscience, I have an idea that's what Mr. Keeler 
was doing and the commissioner of agriculture in New Hampshire, he 
is an excellent man. I happen to know he is telling the truth when he 
talks about his family farm. I am a family farmer, I have a wife here 
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and I finished handling hay at 11 :30. I know what it is. I'm the real 
McCoy. 

I'm a little bit stirred up about somethir^ other than the control of 
fanning that has to do with the economy. Ine economy has been men- 
tioned here. I sense trouble with the economy. I sense trouble with the 
dollar itself, and who caused it? Was it the head of the Consumer 
Cooperative? Was it the Upper Valley Growers Co-op? Who was it? 
No. It was the Government itself. 

We have not been without Government programs all these years. 
We have hundreds. In fact at one time I took it upon myself to list 
the programs available to me and my neighbors, and the list is so great 
there is no end to the list. I probably think you don't know the end 
of the list of the programs tnat are available to the citizens of this 
and other nations at the expense of the American taxpayer and to 
the detriment of the quality of the American dollar. 

I love farming. I'm 60 years old and each year I am farther in debt. 
If there would d& a man who you would think would be looking for a 
way out, an easy way out, it would be me; but the path that the general 
population is following to make their situation better is self-denting. 

I haven't used any Government money for 30 years myself. You can 
argue maybe I should. In my town, we have subsidized housing, sub- 
sidized schooling, subsidized tooth fairies, medical care, we have Gov- 
ernment help for everything you can imagine ; and it is not peanuts. 
It is real money. 

Personally I think that freedom is what we need more than any- 
thing else, and a free market and competition. A few years ago, they 
were starting a new department in Washington, the Department of 
Consumer Affairs, and Vermont had a field day and invited everyone 
to Vermont Consumer Day No. 1, and I was there. In the course of 
the day, it was very pleasant. There was a priest who got around to 
dairy farmers, finally talking about the subject of milk. This Catholic 
priest said that the interests of Massachusetts consumers of milk were 
diametrically opposed to the interest of the Vermont dairy farmers. 
Think of that. He said it in public. I said, "Where did you ever get 
any such idea as that? There could be no greater community of inter- 
est. These fellows want milk and we want to produce it." With the 
Vermont Milk Control Board and the Massachusetts Milk Control 
Board and the ICC, if it has jurisdiction, and the other control meas- 
ures, I'm sure that their needs would be met and our rewards would 
be commensurate with our contribution. 

Do you have any questions of me? I'm not afraid to answer them. 

Mr, Akaka. Mr. Corwin. I want to tell you on behalf of the sub- 
committee that we appreciate your remarks and the statements made 
extemporaneously. I want to a'isure you that it will be made a part of 
the report. 

Mr. CoRWiN. I am particularly concerned about title VI here where 
it says 

Mr. Akaka. Grants to communities with family farm ownership? 

Mr. CoRWiN. I think it is. Apparently you are going to set up an 
organization in the town and they are going to get a chunk of Federal 
money, and all of the deserving peasants can go ahead and apply, and 
lo and behold they will be set up in farming at Government expense. 
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My wife taught school for 8 years, and we have done several things 
to try to accumulate some capital to expand a little bit. We were told 
by the Government agencies m the old days that we should enjoy the 
benefits of the economics of scale. We should get bigger. Well, how 
come one section of the population has to grow from savings and the 
other one simply grows by the reason of Federal grants at the expense 
of some poor devil who is paying their income tax which should be 
repealed 1 

Mr. Akaka. Thank yoii very much for your comments, Mr, Corwin. 
Mr. Corwin mentioned the Montpelier meeting, and that meeting is 
contained in this book. You can get this book by writing to the USDA, 
Here let me give you a copy. 

We really appreciate your testimony here today, and we welcome 
your wife also if she wishes to say something. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA CORWIN, DAIRY FARMER AND 
MARKET GARDENER, SOUTH ROTALTON, VT. 

Ms. Corwin. I am Barbara Corwin, the wife of a dairy farmer. I 
am also a home decoration seamstress because our dairy farm doesn't 
make the grade financially. If anybody wants any drapes or pillow 
cushions, I'll be happy to make them for you. My husband and I do 
get on ]ust fine. That isn't why I didn't want to be up here. I wanted 
to watch him while he was talking. 

I object quite strenuously to this bill as I'm sure you must realize. 
There are a number of provisions. In fact I don't like the whole thing. 
But why do we want to cut in on the real estate agent's business by 
having the city's and county's land and resell it, Wny not give them 
a chance instead of competing with them. 

Another thing, it says you arc going to have research on how to en- 
hance the lifestyle of small and moderate sized family farmers. Well, 
if you would do something down there in Washington to reduce our 
taxes, I bet you any one of us could enhance our own lifestyle without 
any help. 

Also, authorizing training and apprentice programs to make people 
better farmers. We have a good school up at Randolph Center. There 
is one at Stockbridge and Norfolk, Mass. They are everywhere, we 
don't need any more. 

As for marketing, it seems to me that if the Government would get 
out of the marketing business, as my husband suggested, and perhaps 
not have quite so many middlemen, there would be a little more left 
over for us. I once heard our State Farm Bureau president say a num- 
ber of years ago that the farmers who produced tomatoes got less for 
the tomatoes m the can than the canner paid for the label on the 
outside. 

All right now. the Food Price Review Board. I don't think anybody 
has mentioned that. I don't really like to have prices set by a Govern- 
ment organization or even our President, and that's the way it sounds 
to me. 

I would like to have you convey to your colleagues in the Congress 
and our great President that my neighbors and I would appreciate it 
if you would stop passing legislation such as this which puts on more 
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controls and adds considerably to our tax burden. I think it would be 
nice if you would spend a whole session rescinding spending bills and 
see what would happen to our tottering economy if you did. 

I would like to quote from one Isabel Patterson : 

The harm done by ordinary criminals, murderers, gangsters and thieves is 
n^ligible in comparison with the agony Inflicted upon human bpings by profes- 
sional do-goodera who attempt to set themselves up as gods on earth and would 
ruthlesalf force their views on all others with the abiding assurance that the end 
justifies the means. 

You will notice I used the word do-gooders. Everybody who is try- 
ing to pass the legislation realizes there is a problem and wants to do 
something about it. America was founded by those members of basi- 
cally agrarian societies who were fed up with such controls as this bill 
fosters and this country became great because such controls were not 
allowed to become the law of the land. Let's return to a free economy, 
and then we will all be able to take care of ourselves and you people 
down in Congress will have more time tomorrow with your families. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you. We appreciate your frank remarks. You 
can be assured this message through the report will get to Congress. 
I don't know about it getting to the President but it will get to the 
Congress, and we certainly appreciate your time here. 

I would like to announce tnat there is a display of local produce 
outside supplied by the Hanover Co-op showing the variety available 
from your local produce people here. 

At this time and according to our plan we want to call a 10-minute 
recess. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Akaka. Will this hearing on the Family Farm Development 
Act come to order? Can you give me an indication whether the mem- 
bers of the panel are here? Mr. Drew? They are not here yet, so we 
will continue with Mr. Dick Hodge who is a dairy farmer. I under- 
stand he is not here, so Mr. Anstmther please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PETER R. ANSTETITHER, CONSTnCER, 
HANOVER, N.H. 

Mr. Anstkuther. Aloha. I came to Dartmouth from the University 
of Hawaii- 
Mi. Akaka. I'm sure we know some of the people back there. 
Mr. Anstrdther. Before reading my written testimony, I am testi- 
fying as a consumer not engaged in fanning. That's the category I fit 
l>est. I would like to ask to clear up a slight discrepancy in the number 
of the bill that I have a oopy of, because I am referring to sections of 
it; and the bill is H.R. 6296 that I was given. Is that different from 
H.R. 6295? 

Mr. Akaka. It is the same bill. 

Mr. Anstkuther. All right. This is in support of the bill in the 
main. 

This bill is long overdue. The penalties we are incurring daily by 
neglect of this important matter are raiding the wallets of all of us 
and at the same time destroying the rural environment that provides 
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the setting for a natural, wholesome, and permanently viable way of 
]ife and culture. If this kind of legislation is not quickly passed and 
responsibly administered, all will have succumbed to megalopolis, 
agrifactories, smog, strikes, lockouts, inflation, and unemployment 
lines. It will then be too late to reinvent the family farm, bring life back 
to normal, and restore sanity to our civilization. We shall all have for- 
gotten the taste of raw milk and the glorious sound of a cock's crow 
chanting "This is the day the Lord hath made. Let us rejoice and be 
glad in it." 

As a consumer I am keenly aware of the absurdity and stupidity of 
the hostage situation into which we in New England have allowed our- 
selves to drift in respect to food supply. A day-by-day look at the 
prices of meat, fish, and produce that is nir from being fresh brings to 
mind the famed comment of Winston Churchill when, in exasperation, 
he complained of the government then in power ; "In an island made 
of coal and surrounded with fish they cannot even give us coal and 
fish." We are hostage to agribusiness, teamsters unions, supermarket 
chains, and moneylenders who have no interest in the quality of our 
lives and our nutrition. Government programs have hitherto tended 
to aid and abet this giant scale rape of our land and our pocketbooks 
and destroy the nucleus of a rural way of life — the family farm. This 
bill, following upon the >'^ational Agricultural Lands Study initiated 
in 1979, gives me hope of seeing theTjeginning of a compensating bal- 
ance to, if not a reversal of, our headlong impetus to self-destruction. 
I therefore urge its passao^e. 

I agree with all the findings in section 2{a) of the bill, but wonder 
if any ranking of priorities is implied in the order in which the pur- 
poses of the act are listed in section 2(b). If so, I would point out that 
no amount of money and effort put into purpose (1), (2), (3), (4), or 
(6) can be of permanent effect unless due attention is not first given 
to purpose (5), "to provide for the conservation of the soil and water 
resources of the Nation through improved programs and additional 
incentives"' ; and purpose (7) , "to strengthen the economic base of rural 
communities and thereby improve opportunities for a better rural life 
for those living on farms or working in rural areas." These two stated 
purposes address the nee<ls of a much wider segment of the population 
than do the other five, and so should attract more political support 
for the bill if given due prominence. 

The family farm had its joys but it also had its drudgery and so- 
cial isolation that led teenagers to run away from home. I see eco- 
nomic necessity and social needs leading us toward a more viable 
social and economic unit in the cooperative farm in which several 
families jointly own and ofierate a farm of medium size for mutual 
all-around benefit. No one is pinned down to its chores 24 hours a 
day, but its work and plav are shared together equitably. With this 
in mind I urge that provision be made for research and demonstra- 
tion of the conservation land trust as a legal mechanism through which 
farming cooperatives can be established in the long range without 
prohibitive capital investment on the part of young farming families. 
A lucid explanation of land trusts is available from the Institute for 
Community Economics, Inc.. 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
02116, in a five-page paper, "The Community Land Trust, a New Sys- 
tem of Land Tenure." 
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Although I am not engaged in farming, much of my time is devoted 
to volunteer work to encourage local food production and marketing 
through the expansion of producer and consumer cooperatives 
throughout New England. I currently serve as vice president of the 
Hanover Consumer Cooperative Society, Inc., and have recently 
joined the board of the New England Cooperative Network. To help 
make possible rural family life at affordable cost, I serve also as vice 
president of Twin Pines Non-Profit Housing Corp., Inc., which is 
seeking to develop rural housing cooperatives in the Upper Valley. 
I therefore, appreciate the importance of this bill and particularh' 
of Title VI : The Family Farm Ownership Program, and Title VIII : 
The Farm Marketing Programs. These provisions would lend official 
governmental support and encouragement to the ongoing efforts to- 
ward local, mutual self-help, and self-reliance reflected in the work 
and development plans of the Hanover Consumer Co-op and other 
co-ops in this area. I request permission to enter into the record as 
part of my testimony the following three printed documents : Exhibit 
A, "Opportunity Knodis at the Hanover Co-op," a statement of the 
concerns and development goals of the Hanover Consumer Coopera- 
tive Society; exhibit B, an aerial map showing the land the society 
is trying to keep in production and as a center of cooperative activity; 
and exhibit C, a leaflet stating the concerns and development goals 
of Twin Pines Non-Profit Housing Corp., Inc., Norwich, Vt., "To 
help relieve the housing shortage cooperatively." 

Thank you. 

Mr. Akaka. Mr. Anstruther, without objection, we will place your 
three documents in the committee files. 

[The documents referred to above are held in the committee files.] 

Mr, Anstbuther. Thank you, 

Mr. Aeaka. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Anstruther, for 
your thoughtful testimony and your support of the bill. Thank you 
very much. 

We now welcome, Mr. Charles Baker, a realtor from Vermont. 

SIATKUEKT OF CHASLES 0. BAKER, REALTOR, WHITE RIVER 
nraCTION, VT. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. My name is Charles Baker. I am a native 
Vermonter and realtor, 

I am happy to have the opportunity to comment on the proposed 
Family Farm Development Act. I do not speak for my partner in 
real estate nor for any board of realtors. 

Dairy farming has long been an important part of the ec<momy of 
Vermont and New Hamp^ire but the small size of tillable fields, espe- 
cially in our immediate area, make it increasingly difficult for a dairy 
farmer to succeed, I think we must encourage the use of our small 
fields for growing crops with a verj- high gross per acre such as ber- 
ries, ^paragus, and tomatoes. That is why I particularly welcome 
title VTto make land available to new or young farmers and my com- 
ments will be about title VT only. 

In section 602(c) (1) it is specified that the grant recipient repay 
in full in 10 years. In order to nave any funds to repay the grant and 
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still maintain the revolving loan fund, the grant recipient is going 
to have to resell the land at a profit, so in order to keep the prices as 
low as possible 10 years is too soon. I would suggest half repayment 
in 10 years and the balance in 20 years. 

In section 602(c) (3) it would seem fair that if the grant recipients 
are to maintain a revolving fund so too should the Secretary. I would 
change this section to specify that funds repaid should be available to 
new applicants under title VI, 

I would eliminate section 603(c) on the grounds that the grant 
recipients may not have either the funds nor the knowledge to comply 
and that other arms of the USDA are specifically charged with ad- 
vising and assisting the farmer. 

Under section 605 we could run into complications on the option 
to repurchase. I assume that the purchaser could build a home but 
the option to repurchase does not seem to take that into account. Also 
in section 605(b) (2) line 18, it is vital to insert the words "for farm 
use only." 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr, Baker. We appreciate your 
specific recommended modifications which tell me that you are very 
familiar with the bill as well as the possible problems people engaged 
in agriculture may have. We will certainly take that into account when 
we consider the bill. 

As I mentioned earlier today, this is the first hearing on this bill 
in the United States. I don't know whether we are going to be working 
westward, but there will be other hearings, and we will collect all the 
information we can. Certainly, I think that some of these recommenda- 
tions will be considered heavily, and we thank you for them. 

The next witness will be Mr. Ben Ptashnik, Upper Valley Center 
for Food Self Reliance. 

SIATEKENT OF BEN PTASHNIK, UFFEB VALLEY CEHTEB FOB 
FOOD SELF REUANCE, EAST THETEOBD, VT, 

Mr. Ptashnik. Thank you. Congressman for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to ^ak a few words about the concerns that I share with fellow 
citizens of this valley. The Upper Valley Center for Food Self Reli- 
ance is a local organization. It is a small organization which includes 
some of the people you see in this room. We are mostly a group that's 
concerned with the preservation of local agricultural capacity and the 
preservation of farms in this area. 

We are very concerned with this issue, because we, both as con- 
sumers and some of us who are farmers, see the reality that we are at 
the end of the food chain in this corner of the country, and that based 
on my own personal experience working with consumer cooperatives, 
we know that we are currently paying more for food items than prac- 
tically any other region of the country, perhaps 1,5 percent more, and 
that is basically because most of our food comes through a long chain 
that starts usually in the South and Southwest and ends up perhaps 
in Boston and then after that up to here. Certain distributing corpora- 
tions, supermarket chains, bring the food more directly to this area, 
but still there are a number of middle men who control our food to the 
point where the prices are much higher. What has always grieved me as 
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I have -worked with food cooperatives and fanner cooperatives is to 
sec in the middle of our growing season produce coming in from other 
parts of the country, and I know it costs, both in the natural resources 
of the country and the pockethooks of the consumers, quite a bit of 
money for that. 

What I believe is that we have essentially fallen prey to a situation 
that started off maybe 20 years ago where the long distance transpor- 
tation systems in this country, particularly the interstate highway 
systems, have allowed fresh produce to come to this end of the country 
in huge volumes which has in essence not permitted local farmers to 
compete. 

Someone earlier said something about keeping the Government out 
of the agricultural picture; and that person voiced skepticism of Gov- 
ernment involvement. Unfortunately the Government has been in- 
volved quite a bit already, and one of the reasons I feel that the cur- 
rent picture for the local farmer is so bleak — and I am talking about 
truck farmers — the reason that picture is so bleak is that the Govern- 
ment has poured billions and billions of dollars into the interstate 
highway systems and that has subsidized the California growers and 
the Sun Belt growers. We have seen subsidization of California and 
Sun Belt farmers in the form of irrigation waters from the Colorado 
River from Government taxpayer money, and we have seen a lot of the 
research and development for a^business, new forms of harvesting 
machinery, new forms of pesticides and new forms of farm manage- 
ment and marketing and processing, all paid for by the Agricultural 
Extension Service experimental stations. 

So Government has been in agriculture and in agribusiness specifi- 
cally for many years, and I don't find it objectionable at this point to 
balance the scale through this particular act. I have read all of the 
provisions, and some not in total, but I find myself in agreement with 
this bill, and particularly, I would like to address the issue, the section 
401, which is appropriate technology. I believe that one of the reasons 
we have not been able to compete in this area with agribusiness in the 
Sun Belt is that we have not had the technology to compete with 
them. Our growing season is short. We have lost the storage tech- 
nology, root cellaring particularly, and the facilities to do so, so that 
we can compete in marketing over the longer growing season. By 
extending the season at both ends, we can perhaps begin to compete 
with the Sun Belt farms locally, given the fact that the transportation 
gives us the advantage now, bGcause the costs of that transportation 
are going up. 

The oflier title that I am concerned with is 801, 802, 803, 804, and 
805, that has to do with help with marketing. I believe that the market- 
ing system in this region is lacking, and that is one of the reasons 
that the farmers are going out of business, I have driven trucks and 
been at terminal markets across the east coast. I have seen a tremen- 
dous effort put into setting up the Chelsea Market in Boston, the 
Huntsport Market in the Baltimore- Washington market and sub- 
terminal markets in Syracuse and Albany. These have helped bring 
produce from other regions and have smoothed the path for com- 
modities to come into our region to the detriment of our local farmers. 

We have to see some sort of system develop, marketing systems to 
help tlie farmers change the picture around. I am concerned about the 
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price of food 10 years from now and the availability of food when 
California is no longer able to produce the type of food they say they 
are able to in the past. In the next 10 or 20 years, they will be able to 
feed only their own needs. We will have to go to Soutli America and 
use the land resources of underdeveloped countries to feed the North- 
east. I am very concerned about the timetable for such a scenario, 
because every year that goes by, we have less land here to meet our 
needs. Now they are realizing there is an energy crisis, but 10 years 
from now the farms will no longer be here, and at that point we will 
be too late to change the picture, and tliat's why I believe in the bill. 

fifr. Akaka. Bemre you leave, I want to thank you very much for 
your statement, Mr. Ptashnik. 

I again repeat, Hawaii has similar problems that you have. In fact, 
about 63 ^rcent of the produce is imported, and we hope the farmers 
in Hawaii will be able to cut into the import because the market is 
there. We have other kinds of problems that are perhaps different 
trora yours. We don't have as much land as you do to use for this pur- 
pose, and we suffer from high food costs because of shipping. 

Mr. Ptashnik. You have to ship from California as well. 

Mr. Akaka. We have to pay for the shipping costs as well, but we 
import 63 percent of all of our produce, but we hope that we can en- 
courage our small farmers to begin to produce some of the kind of 
foods they would use in Hawaii. 

Also I want to mention to you that this bill contains title VII which 
addresses itself to small scale alcohol production. We hope that small 
farmers can get into this, not only to help our energy crisis, but also 
to help our industries by producing an alcohol that can be mixed with 
gasoline as gasohol. We drove up from Washington, D.C, and I am 
amazed to see the number of cars that we passed over the weekend 
which tells you the amount of gasoline that is in use in just one area 
of our country. This bill addresses this problem through alcohol pro- 
duction, and we hope that there will be farmers in this area that will 
want to look at this option. 

Mr. Ptashnik. I would like to comment on that just a bit. I have 
done a little bit of research, and I am currently applying for a job 
to work in the alcohol field. 

There are two ways that alcohol can be produced for use in energy 
matters. One is strictly as poor alcohol to be mixed with gasoline for 
gasohol, and that requires a very highly technical, very capital-inten- 
sive processing system which inevitably I believe will fall into the 
hands of the likes of Exxcm, Texaco, Mobil, et cetera. Then there is the 
alcx>hol production on the farm where the alcohol is not pure but can be 
used directly in the tractor as is. The gasohol has to be pure alcohol 
because it won't mix with the gasoline otherwise. If it is just gasohol it 
can be 90 percent. I can see (S)vemment subsidizing the development 
of the tecmiology for that, but I'll be a little bit upset, to say the least, 
if I see Exxon getting more money to develop the energy resources that 
they are already too much in control of in this country, I would urge 
the alcohol on the farm be pushed, but not the gasohol. 

Mr. Akaka. Ben, since I was talking about Hawaii, recently we 
received two grants. One is the Hilo Coast Processing Co., which is a 
sugar mill that grinds the sugar and the sugarcane, and finally pro- 
duces molasses and brown sugar shipped for refinement. They are 
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interested in processing the molasses into alcohol for the purpose of 
gasohol. 

Mr. Ptashnie. Gasohol ? 

Mr. Akaka. Yes; they received a grant for a feasibility study, and 
from the molasses tKey would process ethanol. There was also another 
grant given to the Pacific K^ources, Inc., to do the same thing in 
Hawaii. But in tiiLs bill tliere are provisions for small farmers, and if 
you read it carefully, you will find it is designed for the operation of 
the small farms. 

Mr. Ptashnik. I applaud such efforts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aeaka, Thank you very much, Bmi. 

I would like to call on the panel if the panel is here now. Members 
of the panel will Ixi Mr. Ben Drew, orchardist; David Guest, market 
gardener; and Ms, Benee Patnaude, manager of the Upper Valley 
Growers Association. If you are here, come forward. We welcome you 
here and look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OP BENJAMQT A. DKEW, OBCHASDIST, VESSHIRE, VT. 

Mr. Drew. Good afternoon, Congressman. I'm sure that you have 
experienced both the good and the bad in your hearings. I think I 
represent both the goodand the bad. 

In the first place, I would like to give you all a chance to hiss at me, 
because I'll give you my credentials. I have been part of the ag^ricul- 
tural establishment that is 2 percent of this country's population 
which produces the major part of the food and fiber for this country 
and for half of the rest of the world. 

I am happy and proud to have been part of that. Maybe the good is 



that as a college graduate, I worked 70 to 80 hours a week with my 
hands and my oack and my heart on a family farm for $5 a week. I 
think that gives me a little bit of contrast to know what I am talking 
about. 

I have another thing in my favor. I bought a Vermont hill farm, a 
family farm abandoned because, as it has been stated, it was too remote 
to attract a family to stay there. The land itself is fine — the family 
farm is there — don't mistake that. We haven't lost the family farms, 
we have lost the f am.ily farmers. 

I have taken this farm with my extensive and competent knowledge 
recognized by my industry and my colleagues and developed a small 
business of this family farm which I have taken over, not in the family 
farm, because I am a retired old fellow, I hire my work done, and with 
the expenditure of S100,000, and 8 years of time, and my knowledge, 
I now nave a business which contributes $25,000 to the community in 
wages. It contributes $4,000 or $5,000 in taxes and it contributes quite 
a bit of employment to various people, so that I have done that as a 
demonstration. 

I am enormously in favor of all soil conservation practices. I am 
totally in favor of Kenee's marketing efforts here in this Upper Valley. 
She has done a fine job. I think Ben Ptashnik has been helpful m 
developing the regional farmers markets. I think it is a start and has 
helped a lot of small family farmers pick up enough extra income to 
perhaps keep them going and encourag^. 
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I have advised many young people who have asked me about going 
into agriculture to look first. What do you tliink you can ctow on your 
land? Where can j'ou sell what you think you can grow, Because with- 
out a market, there is no point in growing anything. Without com- 
menting specifically on your bill, sir — I wrote a lot of notes, and I am 
not going to bore j-ou with them. 

I am not in favor of people knocking the Extension Service like 
Mr. Ptashnik did. Out in Stratford, Vt., is the home of Justin Morrow. 
He wrote the Land-Grant College Act which was the beginning of the 
land-grant college, and the beginning of the Extension Service. The 
beginning of scientific agriculture where more tons of food could be 
produced on a given acre for a given hour of work than ever before in 
the history of man. The Extension Service has gone through the world 
through the AID programs, and it started out there with Justin 
Morrow, Senator from Vermont, and to neighbors who haven't seen 
hia homestead, it is a marvelous homestead, preserved as a monument. 

Let me comment on Mr, Anstnither's comments on local produce 
versus shipped-in produce. That's a very diflScult thing, my friends, 
because the R. & C. doesn't want our produce. They want one carload 
of beans, all in the same package, all the same grade, all delivered 
on the same day, so they can deliver them. Maybe that is not good 
nutrition, and if we don't like it we can grow our own meats, but that's 
the way it is, and we as local producers cannot compete with that kind 
of ma^eting system. It may be the marketing system we don't like, 
but that's where it is at. I don't mean to say that the Hanover Co-op 
doesn't do a magnificent job, but I don't think they can buy all of their 
stufi locally. Do they buy s(Hne 

Ms. Patnadde. They do. 

Mr. Drew, I grow cabbage for Ren4e and grow good ones, do I not! 

Ms. Patnattde. You do. 

Mi. Drew. Thank you. I would like to simply close by saying that 
any efforts that we can make to help people get started in agriculture 
are very much worthwhile, I have a lot of different suggestions which 
are not incorporated in your bill. I am not in favor of subsidizing 
totally inexperienced people with money to go into farming because 
it costs such an awful lot of money today to get into any kind of 
farming, even small scale ; but I believe this money would be better 
spent in perhaps even subsidizing a young couple int«rest6d in going 
into family farming, subsidize them tfl go to work on an existing 
family farm as apprentices. Let them know the joy and the work of 
being a part of the family farm and participate in that effort. Perhaps 
the GJovemment could help pay part of their support which the small- 
time family farm could not. 

The value of the family farm as such is not a social problem. It is an 
economic matter as has already been stated. As such it isn't going to 
come back to our hills, but perhaps with proper technology over periods 
of time and as the cost of goods go up from shipped-in areas, as the 
price goes up, and as the rewards for family farming on a smaller scale 
will attract the youn^ters to stay there, to study, to go to State col- 
leges, to listen to the Extension Service program.s, to learn how to do a 
go>d job on a family farm, then I think there is good hope for it; but 
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to put totally inexperienced urban kids full of ideals with a little 
bit of papa's mcHiey out on a farm, and say, "You are now family 
farmers," that is not a viable thing, 

I would like to make. one other comment in closing about giant agri- 
business. I see many evils in agribusiness. I am distressed with the nict 
that it has become a real estate capital gains proposition which has 
priced farmland in the Midwest and everywhere else to the point where 
it could become an economic variable. The ROI would not justify the 

E rices they are paying for the agricultural lands because that land is 
eing bought in the hope that they can run it for a year or two, keep it 
ring, pay the taxes and then sell it at a higher price to the next bidder. 
pi«dict not too unhappily, sometime that market is going to c<ri- 
lapse, getting down to basic values. 

I would say in regard to some of the evils which some of you see in 
the large corporate farms and the way they farm, I believe that one 
should attack the evils directly rather than the institution which causes 
them. Strengthen the soil conservation program. Be sure they dont 
put effluent down the rivers and be sure they ao the things right. That's 
the way to attack them. Thank you for listening. 
Mr. Aeasa. May I call on David Guest as tne next witness ! 

STATEMENT OF DAVIS aUEST, ICAKEET GABDENER, NOBWICS, VT. 

Mr. Gdxst. I apologize for not having any prepared remarks, but I 
spent the morning laymg irrigation pipe. This morning, when I got up, 
I looked over the Dili for the second time and have been thinking about 
it for a few days. It is very appropriate for me to consider, I suppose, 
because I seem to fall in the category for whom the bill is written. 

I am 36, and I guess that's still fairly young. I am a new farmer 
relatively. I have feen farming only for about 5 years, I am a market 
gardener, which is a very speciiic term. It means that I have high- 
priced land close to available markets and grow a variety of crops 
intensely — that is, close spacing and rapid turnover of land. 

I have only in the last year reached the point where I feel I am 
really making a living. I make somewhere between $16,000 and $20,000 
a year gross which is barely enough to sustain the high costs that I 
have incurred. Recently I moved close to this area from Caanan which 
is 22 miles away, because anticipating the cost of transportation, I 
felt there was no future in being that far away. That may not seem 
far, but it is a lot. ■> 

I employ two people full time during the summer. And I owe Uncle 
Sam just about everything. And this is the part that I would like to 
address. 

My funding is almost entirely through Farmers Home Administra- 
tion through the recently established limited resource — I'm not sure 
what they call it — limited resource loan program. I was able to buy 
my present place which is very small and very expensive, and finance 
my operating costs of some $20,000 in capital expenditures of $25,000 
thereabouts uirough Farmer's Home. 

In looking over the bill, it seems to me that — I don't know how these 
things work exactly, but it seems to me what happens as far as any 
financial help for beginning farmers, or young or beginning fanners, 
the financing will go through other Government agencies as I under- 
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stand it. It doesnt seem to me this bill provides for direct Bnaiicial 
aid, for instance, to farmers. I may not have I'ead it thoroughly enough. 

It looks like it goes through P^HA. I am grateful to my Govern- 
ment for huancing me and there is no way I could get whei'e I am with- 
out FmHA. The banks wouldn't touch me. I couldn't get credit from 
other tarm lending organizations. Mowever, there are some dissatis- 
factions. I am not sure ttiat they can be addi'essed through this bill, but 
they have to be in the context. 

This bill isnt anything unless it is in the context of how it is im- 
plemented, and I think one of the problems with liiiancing, and par- 
ticularly the kind of financing that is indicated through this for 
small beginning farmers, is that people who admmister mo funding 
or financmg are relatively inexperienced in thid particular area. They 
understand dairymg in this area. They understand large-scale opera- 
tions, but don't understand about vegetable production or that mixed 
farming is piesible in this area. As a result they tend to be conserva- 
tive, either that or they stick their necks out. 

I don't see anything in the bill — it says that the Secretary should 
coordinate the activities of — whatever it is called — set up under the 
bill with the various organizations^ but it seems there is a hole there. 
I guess you can't impose on something like FmHA some kind of regu- 
lation which they are not covered by really. I see a pi-oblem there. I 
also think that another problem with funding is that it is very un- 
wieldy. I have a hard time with Government financing, just kind of 
making sure that I deline myself in a way which is appropriate and it 
is kinoof ridiculous. It is a great Catch-22. 

For instance, in that limited resource prc^ram — and I think it is 
appropriate because that's how farms will be funded through this 
bill — I had to be low income. I had to be a beginning farmer, and I 
had to not have any other resources besides FmHA. However, I had 
to be sufficiently experienced and be financially responsible enough to 
receive the fimding, you know. So there I was saying OK, how much 
can I say I made last year in order to qualify. But Ihave to be care- 
ful that I didn't make too much. It is a ridiculous situatl<Mi. I think 
that's something, that should be addressed. 

There are other parts of the bill that I would like to address: I 
think that one of the biggest helps for a young and beginning farmer 
is financial, and I think in many cases as much as possible it should 
be outright agents than through all kinds of help with technology 
and so forth. It seems to me what I hear people saying, I would love 
to get farming, but I haven't got any money. I tbiiik that's a realistic 
consideration. 

I would also like to enter or make one other not-so-related comment 
On page 19, sentence 4, is something that caught my eye. It says, 
"determination of the needs of small and mSierate sized family 
farmers taking into consideration methods of agriculture used in 
foreign countries." 

I think that I would like to say that I think that particular part 
is an excellent idea, because it is done in other countries, and it seems 
ridiculous that we sliould spend so much time trying to develop other 
ideas and tcclmologics that somebody else is doing elsewhere. Other 
than that, I haven't got any other comments. 

Mr. Aeaka. Thfuik you, I'll be asking you some questions aitar 
Ben£e is through. 
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SIATEHENI OF EEli:^ A. PATNAUSE, MANAOEB, TTfPEB VALLEY 
OBOWEfiS ASSOCIATION, EAST THETPOBS, VT. 

Ms. Patnadde. I would like to direct my comments to title VIII, the 
farm marketing programs, based on my exx>eriences with VISTA, the 
farmer cooperative lor the local farmers, not only the farmers repre- 
sented here, but New Hampshire. Section 801 which establishes a 
fanner cooperative service raises the question in my mind of how simi- 
lar that would be to the economic statistics and cooperative service in 
the USDA already. 1 just was questioning what repetitions would 
occur in the staffing. 

With the establishment of that agency, I was wondering if it would 
be appropriate, or which agency would be appropriate, to do a study 
which addresses the public awareness or lack of public awareness of 
the problems with small farmers. In other words, I don't think most 
of the consumers of America are aware of the benefits of buying 
locally grown food, and it is at the State level to do that education. 

I thiiui if there is a national study to find out or predict what's going 
to happen to agriculture in the future, maybe 10 years or so, based <Bi 
tiie trends that are occurring today, I think that information would be 
valuable, and then if it was accurate and a true study, it ought to be 
publicized. 

My fear is that the study find out that the centralized agribusiness 
agent or institutions that are in dominance right now in the agricul- 
tural scene will have to be subsidized more by the Grovernment than 
they are because the top soil will run outj the nutrients and the water 
will run out, and already they are being subsidized by federally 
funded research in the land-grant colleges. So I am concerned about 
that whole idea, 

I agree with Mr. Barron who suggested that the national school 
lunch program, section 802, 1 think, tnat you encourage VA hospitals 
and other Federal institutions change so that they can buy more 
locally grown food. 

The other section, I forgot which one, proposed a Federal/State 
direct marketing program. It soraids appealing to me or our coopera- 
tive as a possible applicant for the grants, although my personal feel- 
ings are that a co-op should run as any other Business and should 
depend on their internally generated support and be able to pay it back 
as a loan; but in this time, I think that we are going to need some 
more grants just because we can't compete with California-raised and 
Florida -raised vegetables. 

The market is just too competitive for our farmers. In the interim, 
until our farmers balance off with those farmers, I think grants will 
be needed; so maybe that program could be contingent upon the sit- 
uatiim of agriculture. If we start balancing off, I don't see anv more 
need for the grant, and I am questioning whether the grant will come 
through at all considering the Federal budget this past year anyway. 

That leads me into my last consideration, which is t itle V , the amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code. I strongly support that. I think 
by eliminating the tendency of tax-loss farming, then farming will 
become less competitive. Well, the agribusiness farms will not have 
such an advantage over our New England farmers. That's all I have 
to say. ThanlE you. 
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Mr. Ag A K A . Thank you, lieiiee, and I want to thank the panel for 
your contributions here today at this hearing. 

I have a question for A&. Drew. Mr. Drew, have you employed 
anyone who later went into fanning on his own ? 

Mr. Drew. I believe so, sir. There have been many years and many 
employees and many young people, most of whom did not. I was living 
in the electronics era near 128 and so forth where they did not, and 
particularly since eastern Massachusetts is a very poor place to farm. 
It is heavily gradated. It would remind you of your own rocks. 

Mr. Akaka. You made the comment you favor any help to start 
young people. 

Mr. Db£w. Very much, 

Mr. Akaka. And I know you consider tiiis to be a worthwhile proc- 
ess. Mr, Guest, you spoke about the Farmers Home Administration. 
Where should the beginning farmers program be administered if it is 
not by or through the loan <mce ! 

Mr. Guest. I don't object to Farmers Home administering it. What 
I would emphasize, however, is that I think one problem I had or I 
felt we had, was that they are not very experienced in administering 
precisely that kind of money. They are used to somebody who is estab- 
lished or comes from a family who has been farming for a long time 
and knows the language and knows how to do it, how to deal with that 
mone^ and with that apparatus. Also, they are not experienced in the 
physical side of vegetaole production, for instance. He would ask me 
questions about it. It wasn't nis fault. 

In answer to your question that this should be a special training 
session of some kind to bring together, let's say for instance, FmHA 
administrators from the Northeast. Say we are making these certain 
kinds of moneys available for certain targeted population, you ^ould 
know about tlie people you are dealing with. That should go without 



Mr. Ab:aka. Yes. This bill contains langiia^ that would provide an 
agrait who would work particularly with small farmers. 

You also mentioned loreign agriculture, and I think you know that 
in this bill, this is being taken into consideration. It does provide for 
looking into methods of agriculture used in foreign countries that we 
can benefit by. 

Kenee and some of you have addressed the problems of the future. 
I was a member of the Select Committee on Population in the 95th 
Congress. We made studies on population, it was staggering. Our 
studies show that at present we have roughly 4.6 billion people on 
Garth. In the late 1980's there are two predictions. One is that we will 
increase population on Earth to about 8 billion people. Robert Mc- 
Ifamara projects it to 11 billion people. It is sta^ering because if we 
have problems feeding 4.6 billion people on Earth now, think of the 
problems we are going to have feeding 8 billion people in the future. 
This makes our effort very, very important, not only to our country, 
but to the rest of the world ; and unless we begin to take steps to be 
certain that we are able to produce food and fiber for the people on 
Earth, we will be in trouble in the future. 

We hope that a forum like this can bring your ideas together. We 
hope it will help us refine the bill so that it can be helpful ; and we hope 
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that the time will come when more family farms will blossom tUl over 
our countiy and begin to produce the kind of food and fiber that is 
necessary for life; and to me this is so sacred that it's a mission that 
WB need to respond to. That makes the effort of each one of us very, 
very important to the future of our world. We hope that together we 
can bring this kind of production about. We have many ideas how it 
should come about, but we hope we can refine it so that we can be effi- 
cient in doing the job. 

Ms. Patnadde. Could I just respond to that ? 

Mr. AsAKA. Yes, Bende. 

Ms. Patnaude. I have seen times when an urgency is felt to address 
a problem that seems overwhelming, such as the one you are reciting. 
The problem overwhelms the people so much that they forget the 
methods just for the sake of a goal, and I'm afraid or just concerned 
that efficiency will be the major objective in farming, and I dont think 
that is an appropriate one. I would rather see quality of food come out 
of the ground bein^ the major objective rather than quantity. I think 
people can be nourished more on more healthy food rather than a lot 
of out-of-the-ground food. 

Mr. Akaka. I do not disagree with you on that. I am hoping that 
we can do both, that is produce quality types of food that are needed. 

Also I want to mention about buying food through the naticnial 
school lunch program. You mentioned the VA and others, and there 
was someone else who mentioned this, and we want to look into that, 
because what's mentioned here is just using the school lunch program 
as a recipient for surplus commodities. 

Mr. GfuEST. I forgot to mention when I was speaking;, in the section 
of the bill referring to research and investigation and so forth, there 
is a discussion of developing researching techniques and so forth, and 
I would like to enter into the record a report entitled the "Report on 
Organic Farming," U.S. Department of A|friculture. Is that possible? 
I would suggest that anyway, because I think although it might be 
knowledge to the people working with the bill, I think it is particu- 
larly appropriate. I don't use pesticides or herbicides, and this is a 
favorable report and has a direct bearing on some of the intent of the 
bill itself. 

Mr. Akaka. Mr. Guest, we will make it part of the hearing file. 
Mr. Drew? 

Mr. Drew. Yes. I was going to say I certainlv sympathize with your 
objectives in bringing back small farms and making them economically 
viable. With the population explosion, this may be a necessary part for 
supplying the food for the world. However, I want to say to every 
one of you here, don't expect the women and children on family farms 
to contribute their labor free of charge so you can eat cheaper, and 
don't forget that please. 

Mr. Akaka. I thank the panel very much for your contribution 
today. 

Next. I would like to call Mr. Lawrence Underbill, president of the 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau. Welcome, Mr. XTnderhill, and we look 
forward to your statement. 
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SIATEUEHT OF LAWRENCE F. UHSESHIIX, FBEl^DEirr, 
NEW HAHPSHIBE FABU BUKEAU, HAVEBHIIX, N.H. 

Mr, Undehhill. Thank you, sir, it is my pleasure to be here. I think 
that this bill is an admirable effort in its main thrust to keep family 
farms back here where we can see them and use them. 

We need to provide a climate in the Northeast which will help make 
this area of our great country less dependent on outside food produc- 
tion, often at great distances. With energy costs soaring, transportation 
costs soaring and dependability being questionable, maintaining our 
present food production capabilities is a must and increasing them a 
worthy goal. Land, resources, expertise, and dedicated farmers all are 
important factors in reaching this goal. Many provisions of H.R. 
6295 arc designed to do this. Some sections however in my judgment 
need further classification. 

Title I and the entire bill refers to "small and medium-sized farms". 
Is my 75-cow dairy farm small or mediu m -sized { To me it is large 
compared to an operation with 10 cows but small when compared to a 
5,000-cow operation. The same is true of my 11.2-acre strawberry busi- 
ness. I would suggest a range using units of production for the meas- 
ure. For example acres, bushels, number of head, number of birds or 
maybe dollars income. 

Title II, Farm Bureau strongly endorses increased argricultural re- 
search for all agriculture. 

Title IV, appropriate technology should be clearly defined, who is 
to be the judges of what appropriate technology is ? We are not in 
favor of the Federal Gtovemment having such powers. 

Title VI, we support many of the tax code amendments under this 
title. 

Title VI, keeping our agricultural land available for food produc- 
tion is a must. Federal dollars being made available for purchase in 
the State and local community would be acceptable only if local con- 
trol is maintained. 

Title VII, farm marketing is certainly one area which needs much 
improvement. The purchase of State grown food for national school 
lunch program is good, I also urge State run institutions to be able to 
buy local produce. Farm Bureau is in favor of farmer co-ops supported 
by farmer dollars to maintain local control, 

I appreciate this chance to comment, sir, and I know the hour you 
wish to adjourn is close, and thank you, 

Mr. Akaka. Thank ^ou very much, Mr, Underbill. I want to call 
your attention in the bill to appropriate technology. There is a defini- 
tion there, on page 8'6. 

Mr. Underhill. I had only a synopsis, and I realize I am limited in 
my resource material. 

Mr. Akaea. There is a definition here for small farms. You men- 
tioned some good factors such as designating the amount of money 
for a small farm or acres of production or number of head of cattle, 
bat in here, it designates a small farm as one having up to 640 acres or 
twice the average size. 
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Mr. XjNDEHHUi. This definition in the Northeast — if I may intermpt 
for a minute — very few people. I don't know of many who farm 640 
acres. This is appropos in the Western States, but there may be a dif- 
ficulty in the Northeast with that definition. 

Mr. Akaka. Also on gross sales, it mentions here less than $30,000 
adjusted annually, so there are answers to some of the questions you 
asked. 

You also talked about capital gains tax; and I wonder, are you 
aware of any New England experts on the extent of the Tax CJode 
abuses in your area ! 

Mr. Underhill, One of the best tax people we had was Cheryl Knott 
at the University of New Hampshire, but he left and went to the Black 
Mountain Polytechnic Institute. He recently changed out there. There 
are a couple of county agents. There is a Richard Rutherford in North 
Haverhill who has done agricultural tax work, a couple of names if 
you want them. 

Mr. Akaka. I thank you very much for your presentation. 

Now, we welcome Mr. Kobert O'Brien as a witness. Following Mr. 
O'Brien, I have Jan Miller, Robert Hayslip, and Susan Van 
Rensselaer. 

Welcome, Mr. O'Brien. 

STATEHEHT BT BOBERT R. O'BRIEN, SHEEP T&RKER, 
TTTHBBIDGE, VT. 

Mr. O'Brien. I apologize for not having a prepared statement. Life 
in the last 2 years has been fraught with unexpected diflSculties. Last 
year we had a tornado in our town, and my farm suffered heavy dam- 
age. I was more fortunate than some neighbors, who had bams de- 
stroyed and roofs torn off. This year we have had coyotes. I keep be- 
tween 80 and 90 animals, mostly sheep. We have cows, horses, pigs, 
et cetera. One of the values I think of this bill is that it forces us, us 
testifying to look at our own lives, something we might not do from 
day to day or week to week or year to year unless this sort of oppor- 
tunity arose. 

So after I read your summary of the bill. I thought of trying to 
think about our own life, and two things stood out prominently. First 
of all, it has to do with the quality of rural life. Meanness, bigotry, 
ignorance are not confined to rural areas, but they do exist there, and 
to counter such human frailties, a largeness of spirit has to be 
cultivated. 

That has to be done, I think primarily through rural institutions, 
and rural institutions have suffered enormously under urbanization 
and industrialization. That's the backrgound or one of the back- 
grounds, I think, of my own life, the general statement. 

Specifically, although I have had many opportunities over the last 
several years off the farm to try to strengthen family farms, I don't 
think I have made significant or had significant success. I served as 
president of the Hanover Consumer Co-op Society and president of 
the Washington Cooperative Electric Societies, and I have been a 
State senator from my county; and I have served on the Vermont 
State Board of Education for a term ; and in all these efforts I have 
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tried repeatedly before the objective has always been there, how do we 
strengthen the family farm, how do we survive! 

I would say looking at our life, two enormous drains are very 
prominent. First of all is schooling. I would say that the time ana 
money that has gone into schooling our family has materially reduced 
our ability to farm successfully. We have four children. The school 
system, it seems to me, has been oriented in total ignorance of my 
lieeds as a farmer. My children arent available to help me when I 
need them. We repeatedly receive broadsides from the administrators 
saying, for example, "It has come to my attention that parents are 
taking their children or keeping them out of school to help on the 
farm" or "Parents are taking their children to Mexico or Europe on 
vacations with them when they have a chance to travel abroad. Such 
practices have to stop. They won't be tolerated." 

It seems to me school administrators have tended to look at educa- 
tion in the most narrow terms, and there has been no appreciation of 
what it takes for us to survive as a family farm. 

The other major drain is transportation. In the last 10 or 15 years, 
nearly everything has been regionalized, the school systems, shopping, 
medical assistance, dental assistance, et cetera. We have become so 
dependent on the private automobile, that the cost of that is enormous. 
It IS just a steady drain, and it is increasing all the time. How can we 
combat this ? How can we do something about this ! 

I looked in the bill to see if there might be something there. It seems 
to me there might be some attention to the possibilities of decentraliza- 
tion. I think it is difficult for a centralized government to look at de- 
centralism; but I think we have reached a point if we are really sin- 
cere about helping a family farm, we have to make available the neces- 
sary services that keep the family alive at the closest location. The 
Chmese have a practice of barefoot doctors and so on, anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. Drew mentioned apprenticeship. It seems to me that there 
should be consideration in one of these titles for the whole problem 
of dealing with the education of the children of family farmers ; and I 
would suggepst, for example, thinking about a voucner system, that 
might provide an opportunity for apprenticeship to the children of 
family farmers. My own, for example, could benefit very much. We 
are primarily a sheep operation, but we have cows. We continue to 
have a large enough dairy operation so that my children know a lot 
about dairies, but if we had an opportunity through a formal education 
structure for my children to go off and have the time they spent on a 
good dairy farm as a part of public tuition of their education, that 
could be not only a help to my children, but it could be the entry into 
agriculture for many people like myself who entered fanning rela- 
tively late in life. 

I support the bill because in my own efforts, I have tried to do what 
I could to strengthen the family farm ; but I would like to see some 
attention to this question of decentralism. How can local efforts be 
strengthened in health and so on ? 

We have had in the legislative process in Vermont some ridiculous 
effori:s to deal with agricultural development. One law, I remember, 
was debated in which the four top officials were mandated by the 
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statute under consideration to meet four times a year, the comm^ 
sioner of agriculture, tJie dean of the College of Agriculture, the head 
of the Extension Service; and it seemed ridiculous that we have to 
mandate by law that people who are primarily concerned with agri- 
culture should be required to meet in their dailv work, and yet this 
is why I have some reservations about any legislation about helpii^ 
the family farmer. But if these reservations can be overcome, if 
through the Federal Government some attention can be given to de- 
c^itr^ization, it may be a beginning. If some attention can be placed 
into this bill about the quality of rural life, the fact that our institu- 
tions are in a shambles and there needs to be a renaissance of rural life, 
then I think the bill or any help from Washington would be very 
valuable. I appreciate the opportunity, and thank you very much. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Brien. I want to tell tou 
that a good friend of mine is your Congressman — Jim Jeffords. We 
both serve on the Agriculture Committee, and he does a fine job for 
you. 

I want to bring to the attention of all those here today the excellent 
work of New Hampshire's two Members of Congress, Norm D'Amours 
and Jim Cleveland. They have consistently been supportive of legis- 
lation that would benefit the farmers of New Hampshire and I have 
worked closely with them on many occasions. 

The people of New Hampshire are fortunate to have two such dedi- 
cated Members of Congress. 

I also want to say that I am glad that you are supporting the bill 
with your reservations such as decentralization, your concern about 
schools and the way to integrate education with farm families, and the 
importance of transportation t-»day that has made people so dependmt 
on it. These are concerns that we would like to hear from people like 
you who are out here with specific kinds of problems. So I appreciate 
what you have said today and '^ertainlv it will be a strong part of the 
record. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Brien, 

Now, I call Ms. Jan Miller, another person from Vermont who is 
considered a northern grower. 

8TATEHENT OF JAS S. HILLEK, VDKUOHT NOSTHERN GROWEBS 
CO-OP, EAST HAADWICE, VT. 

Ms. Miller. I welcome the opportunity to be here and speak to what 
I feel is important. I have a brief agenda to introduce myself, who I am 
representing, and then I'm going to go through a brief background of 
how the co-op got to where it is, and review some of the items I picked 
up through other testimony. 

I am Jan Miller, and I am representing Vermont Northern Growers 
Co-op, located in East Hardwick, Vt. Vermont Northern Growers is a 
cooperatively owned business built around storing, packing, and 
marketing members crops which include root crops, apples, cole crops, 
maple syrup, and grains. The co-op also furnishes supplies such as 
seeds and fertilizers to its members on a cost basis and rents co-op 
planting equipments to members. Although the co-op is still young 
and growing, its achievements have been impressive, especially in a 
time presenting many problems for Vermont farmers. While Vermont 
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farm numbers decline, a group of farmers have decided to face headon 
some of the problems of diversified agriculture and come up with 
working solutions to the problems. 

As Vermont loses 200 acres a day of farmland to brush and develop- 
ment, the members of Vermont Tforthem Co-op are improving their 
fields and reclaiming farmland for crop production. 

There are a number of serious problems which have aroused not only 
the Vermont farmer, but the American farmer, and I see these as being 
the rapid and accelerated decline in the numbers of farms in the 
country. 

I see inflation, a dramatic increase in the cost of production and a 
decline in the prices farmers receive for their products. 

Agribusiness, it costs less to ship vegetables from California and 
other Western States to Vermont than for Vermont to supply itself. 

Also the dramatic increase in the use of chemical fertilizers pesti- 
cides, and genetic manipulation of crop varieties have made food less 
nutritious and hazardous to our health. There was a study in 1978 and 
the statistics showed that the amount of pesticides used equaled out to 
3 pounds for every man, woman, and child living in the United States 
at that time. 

I have presented a few problems that I see in agriculture today, and 
Tm sure there are many more that I haven't mentioned, and I see that 
the family farms which are traditionally the backbone of America's 
agriculture and economy are in a crisis. After reading through the bill, 
I see its importance to the American farmer, and it would immensely 
, benefit the growers in the project that I am involved with. 

I have picked out some of the sections, not so much the title, but the 
sections that I felt were verj- important and in brief why. 

I see in title 11, section 201, tne establishment of research programs, 
and because this research is directed toward the improvement of 
small family farms, I see research as being so very important in this 
age of modem technology, and it is like the farmers" don't have the time 
to do it, so I see it as a need for someone else to come in and do it. The 
Extension Service has helped us very much, and we happen to have a. 
very good crew that takes us on field trips to Maine and Canada, and 
helps us with marketing and field visits on pest control. It is greatly 
appreciated. 

In title III, section 305, the pest control and soil improvements in- 
struction, is needed for farmers going into working at farming. A lot 
of the people have been farming chemically, and to fnrm organically 
nowadays is pretty challenging, and sometimes considered impossible ; 
but it can be done. But I think that we need people to help us do this. 

In title in also, section 306 the apprenticeship program which I see 
as working may be in the schools. The schools in the rural areas are 
convincing cliildren that the city life is where they should head after 
their schooling. Maybe an apprenticeship jjrogram or some tyjre of 
prcm^m could be put into the schools to show the children to take 
pride in the farmland, you would have more people staying home on 
the family farm. 

There is also title HI, section 308, the foreign scholai-ship program. 
I find this important to learn other methods of farming. There is a 
lack of communication between farmers now mostly because farmers 
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are very stubborn, bat I think if the farmers themselTes, or people 
associated with farming, were sent over for 4 years, as stated, to learn 
that they would come back with new points of views ready to share 
with other people. 

In title VI, section 601, the establishment of grant programs, I find 
just the capital needed to start farming nowadays makes it quite pos- 
sible for a lot of us very interested in supplying the States with food. 
I see this grant program as being a means of doing something that 
you want to do, that no one should be denied. 

In title VI, section 603, the purchase and sale of farms by grant re- 
cipients also is just another way of doing something that you would feel 
right, something that you should have t£e right to do. 

In title VIII, section 802, the amendments to the National School 
Lunch Act, I personally feel that in Vermont I see the growers co-op 
as producing a whole lot of vegetables, and we are talking about 150 
to 200 tons of vegetables. Hardly any of these vegetables are marketed 
in Vermont because it is cheaper for people to come in from California 
and supply these lunch programs. They go for the lowest bid, and 
sometimes you cant do that when you run your farm. Some type of 
law or restriction should come in that not only the schools, but other 
federally funded institutions, buy from the State first even if it does 
cost a little bit more. Nutrition is going to be better. 

If I may give a brief background on the progress, it puts a little 
brighter picture about what we have been hearing about agriculture. 

Mr. Akaka. How long will this take i 

Ms. Miller. Just a few minutes. 

Mr. Akaka. I have more witnesses, please keep it brief. 

Ms, Miller. What I wanted to state is that Vermont Northern 
Growers has really grown, and it goes to show that there is determina- 
tion in farming. In 1977, there were only seven farmers, and there 
wasn't very much acreage, but in 1978 and 1979, we increased. In 1979 
we had 50 tons of vegetables go through the co-op, and as I said, this 
year it will be 150 to 200 tons, and that is a conservative level. 

I guess it is just to say that we do need help now. We need market- 
ing help which the bill can provide. I don't know — once it was every- 
body get big— now that's not working so everybody is coming back 
home and getting small. We are having problems, and I see this oill as 
helping out. Maybe we dont have to dedicate ourselves to where we 
will always be dependent on it, but we can use that resource to tap. 

Mr. Akaka. I really appreciate your statement, Jan, and we will 
certainly consider what you said when we look at the bill. Thank you 
very much. Now, Mr. Robert Hayslip. 

stateheut of EOBERT a. HATSUP, FABHEB, LEHPSTEB, H.H. 

Mr. Hayslip. I'll be very brief, since we are losing a lot of our audi- 
ence. I am going to direct my comments specifically to you. I am a 
small farmer, No. 1. No. 2, 1 am a taxpayer. Let me explain. When I 
say I am small, I mean that I farm 68 acres. I raise a herd of dairy 
goats, a few pigs, a variety of small stock. I market produce at the 
Norwich Farmers Market across the river, and I sell — my mainstay is 
real. I raise veal and sell veal on a direct marketing basis here in this 
area. 
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I have listened to a lot of comments and I have noted that every- 
thing I deal with is not in the tradition of New England. I am not a 
dairy farmer, and beyond that, I can't allude to the heritage that Com- 
missionei' Townsend alluded to. I am new, and I am right out of New 
York City. Sometimes those things are hard to overcome here. I am 
looked at sometimes as a newcomer and more often an upstart. I have 
been denied financial assistance by the Federal Government through 
the USDA, and more specifically the FmHA, I was interested in Mr. 
Guest's comments. I am interested in this because I am a small farmer. 

It is the administration of the grants or loans, whichever they would 
be, that I would question, and I would sincerely question them. Mr. 
Hicks earlier mentioned many difiiculties of New Hampshire farmers. 
To me the biggest difficulty for the small farmer in New England is 
the administration of these programs ; that is, at the local county trans- 
lation of Federal programs ; and I am going to be very accusatory here. 
Specifically, I feel that the administration of the USDA's existing 
programs tacks objectively, the ability at the local level and succeeding 
levels, and I am all the way up to Washington. My case is being re- 
viewed by Mr. Cavanaugh. 

At the local level, they lack objectivity. There is no ability to think 
beyond the existing agricultural situation. If you are not a dairy 
farmer in New England, you have a lot of trouble. What's veal? It is 
a whole new industry. They can't fathom it. Thev are totally partial 
in this region to the large dairy producers. Yoii heard a lot of them. 
They mention they have subsidies of this kind and that kind and every- 
thing else. I went for money to my local office, and I was told I lack 
experience, I lack this, I lark that. I have a file, ard I would be happy 
to show yon — not now — and I am not going to go into details. 

Many, many hours from January through this date have been spent 
writing letters to Congressmen, to the various levels that I have had 
tn deal with. I have gone to hearings and requested hearings. I have 
been through the whole thing, and that's my final point. They are 
bogged down in a total bureaucracy. Every succeeding level supports 
the level below it. The local guy says no, and his boss doesn't look at 
my facts and figures. He says. "I support the local guy," and his boss 
says the same thing. I know I am going to get a letter from Mr. Cava- 
naugh saying the same thing. 

I am very discouraged. I encourage your efforts and would hope 
that this might do something for the person who is sincere as a small 
farmer, but I really wonder. I really wonder. 

That's all I want to say today, and I appreciate the chance to have 
vented some of this and given it to you both barrels. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you verv much, Mr. Hayslip, for your concerns. 

Our next witness is Susan Van Rensselaer, 

STATESEUT OF SUSAN VAN RENSSEIADR, COSNISH FLAT, N.H. 

Ma. Van Rensselaer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, my name is Susan Van Rensselaer. I am a backyard farmer, 
on a miniscale, and a member of the Upper Valley Foods for Self 
Reliance. 

It ia important to remember that agriculture is a primary process 
and because of this, the small family farm can make a contribution to 
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the critical mess that has evolved because of the agricultural, petro- 
chemical, industrial structure. 

That's the only thing I have to saj, but I do want to add that the 
Coruish Farmers Market completed its fourth Saturday of successful 
operation. 

Thank you for this privileee. 

Mr. Akaea. I thank you foe your comments here today, and I wish 
you every success. 

Ms. Van Rensselaer. I want to make sure tbe importance of con- 
sidering agriculture as a primi^ process as compared to industry, 
which IS, of course, secondary. This is a point that V, F. Shoemaker 
makes very consistently in his book. Thankyou. 

Mr. Akaka, Thank you very much, Ms. Van Kensselaer. I would 
like to ask whether there are any others in the audience who would like 
to testify here today, and also to tell you that if you have any com- 
ments to make, as I announced earlier, you may do so by writing to the 
Agriculture Conunittee. 

Are there any others who wish to testify today ? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Akaea. lit me close mj saying that I really enjoyed this forum 
today. I am ^tting to know the people of New England, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts a little better. I was glad to receive 
frank statements for and against parts of the bill. This will help in 
the refinement of the bill when we take it up at the full committee 
level. 

Before I sign off, may I ask the staff whether they have any com- 
ments or announcements f 

[No response.] 

Mr. Akaea. Again, I want to thank AUie Quinn and the sponsors 
today for making this so comfortable and for their hospitality, and 
indeed this was a great hearing. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:28 p.m., the hearing was concluded.] 

[Material submitted rallows:] 
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Since the major federal farm programs expire in 19B1, 
I (eel that it is very important for the Congreas to seriously 
examine and review the status of agriculture in our country 
and to especially review the role and status of the 'family 

A very important matter which involves all of the topics 
I will discuss is the structure of our food production system 
and where it appears to be heading in the neat future. My 
colleagues and 1, as well as the country as a whole, must 
aetersdno what, in fact, is the -family farm" and what is its 
future role. Policies and discussions should be based on what 
is the future of the family farm. Questions should be asked 
concerning the take-over of family farms by agribusiness, or the 
merging of blocks of farmland into " fanl ly- owned" commercial or 
corporate farms, which seem to be the present trend in much of 
the country. I would question whether the family farm is, in 
fact, becoming extinct, and think that we must ask whether 
federal policy should encourage and promote its preservation. 
He must all remove the romantic notions of the family farm of 
yesterday and focus on the present status of those family-owned 
farms remaining. He should question whether a policy should be 
developed that will strengthen and protect those family farms 
that r«nain. Along with economic considerations, we must also 
study the social and cultural merits of preserving this heritage. 

In discussing agriculture issues with farmers from the 
State of Maine, I have learned in the past few years that farm 
income has not risen in line with costs of production, marketing, 
and distribution. In fact, farm income nationally declined by 
39 per cent in the second quarter of 19B0, as compared to the 
same period in 1979, according to USOA. This trend indicates 
a future of hardship and disaster for rriany of our country's 
agricultural producers. 

Maine farmers, as well as other agricultural producers 
in the Northeast, are at the mercy of inadequate and outdated 
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transportation syBtems and networks. The transportation isaue . 
and its relation to agriculture should be a top priority in 
upcoming discuBsions and legislative proposals. In line with 
this thought, the question should be asked whether the Northeast 
as a region should be dependent upon other areas of the country 
for certain commodities. We should also examine whether short- 
term efficiencies in the production sector of these other 
agricultural areas are in the best long-term interests of the 
regional consumer as well as the regional econoay of the 

He must address the issue of adequate financing in the 
agriculture sector in upcoming legislation. Farmers in the 
Northeast, as well as nationally, are often limited in securing 
available sources of capital. In Maine, for instance, the 
Farmers Home Rdministration finances over 40 per cent of the 
state's potato crop. 1 question whether the farmer should be 
dependent upon federal programs, or whether private sector 
investment should be encouraged, along with a strengthening of 
the existing Farm Credit Administration system. In addition, 
federal financing programs, such as the FmHA, should be cognizant 
of long-term financial planning needs of the producer. I have 
found in Maine that the PnHA is often the lender of last 
resort. The producer frequently is heavily in debt when he 
seeks financing, and FmHA loan limits and regulations do not 
often permit adequate long-tern capital and operating funds. 
Bather, it seems that often these programs just keep the farmer 
operating at marginal levels, always on the verge of bankruptcy- 
He must consider the future role of the FraRA and whether its 
farm loan policies should be strengthened or realigned. 

The Administration, as well as Congress, should 
encourage and support a strong agricultural export development 
program. Recent U5DA figures on U.S. farm exports indicate 
that agricultural exports are the largest portion of U.S. 
exports, returning nearly $35 billion to the U.S. economy. 
Agribusiness firms and farmer cooperatives have the expertise 
and ability to aggressively supply world food markets, provided 
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they are supported and given an adequate infrastructure by. the 
federal government. 1 do not feel that USDS should be in the 
food marketing or exporting business, as such. However, the 
Department should provide the necessary financing aids. 

The roles of the Foreign Sgriculture Service (FAS) , the Commodity 
credit Corporation (CCC) and the Export-Import Bank could be 
strengthened to accomplish these goal". The Department should 
continually raonitor foreign food markets, the levels at which 
our foreign coiqietitocs are being subsidized or assisted by 
their governments, and aggressively meet the competition. 
This effort can only succeed given there is a strong commitment 
l^ both the federal government and ths private agribusiness 
sector. The benefits of such ■ policy will soon be felt by 
the family-owned production unit. 

I am particularly disturbed about the trends in 
agricultural research and the potential impact on food policy 
in the coming years. Congress should support a strong research 
program, one especially addressing energy alternatives at the 
farm or production level, alternatives in pest control management, 
and continued development of hybrid seeds and plant varieties. 
If we are to maintain our superiority In agriculture international] 
we Diust maintain a leadership role in agriculture research. I 
do not believe that the private sector vill continue to fund 
these programs at past levels, because probable long-term 
benefits cannot be shown In immediate profit and loss statements. 
The private investor, given present economic conditions. Is 
often reluctant to wait for future dividend rewards. This is 
an area where USDA should assume an immediate leadership role. 

Soil conservation and rehabilitation programs must be 
strengthened at both the research and implementation levels If 
we are to have a viable agriculture sector by the turn of the 
century. I have been very concerned about the loss of valuable 
topsoll in my own State of Maine b^lch has been caused by rain. 
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in other neighboring nortlheastern states. The farmer is usually 
unable to finance soil projects on hia own land, and even if 
financing is available, he often cannot justify the long'teroi 
investment when he is dealing with short-tem cash needs, 
coupled with ranpant inflation In production costs. Any 
federal assistance must be in the fons of cooperative arrange- 
DentB. The federal government, as well as the inilividual state 
90verninentB, cannot determine in every case what soil management 
practices are in the farmer's best interests. There must be 
joint agreement in policy, as well as implementation. 

The future role of the nation's coimiodity exchanges 
should be examined, with particular concentration on their role 
as a pricing mechanism and Cool and as a viable marketing 
alternative for the farmer- producer. It is often suggested 

Yet when one looks at production figures, often between 40 and 
50 per cent of the various commodities are hedged on the 
exchanges. Following this through, the larger, more sophisticated 
marketers at the farm level use futures as a tool in their 
marketing programs. Many "family -owned" commercial farms are 
in this category. It is obvious that many of these farmers 
are in a strong financial position and are expanding their 
operations. The exchanges would be well advised to make a 
strong effort to assist and educate smaller farmers, so that 
they can also take advantage of these opportunities in the 
marketplace. OSDft should also contribute to the educational 
effort. The role of the Commodity Futures Trading Commission 
(CFTC) should be examined in its relation to the rapidly- 
expanding futures industry. He should resolve the issue of 
self- regulation by the exchanges versus a strong government 
role. I would prefer that the exchanges expand their efforts 
in this area and eliminate any need for further governmental 
control. However, 1 recognize the protection both investors 
and hedgers need if the industry is to adequately serve the 
agriculture sector. In addition to futures options, the 
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farmer must be educated in all modem agriculture marketing 
techniques. 

He must seriously review national production by 
commodity and examine the federal role and programs as they 
exist. For Instance, present policies seen to encourage large 
production nationally, which has, in turn, caused low prices 
to farmers. In the short run, this has benefited consumers. 
However, if the farmer cannot afford to remain in business, 
or must work to gain short-term profits at the expense of long- 
term capital needs, will the consumer benefit in the long-run? 
1 think not. We must consider the benefits of strong farm-gate 
prices and the effects these prices have on local and regional 
economies. I question whether short-term benefits derived 
under low-price policies will truly benefit the consumer, as 
well as our national interest, in the longer tern. 

These are all Issues that must be addressed very quickly. 
I am concerned about what is happening in roy own State of Maine 
in the agriculture sector. I find Maine's agricultural 
industries — potatoes, poultry, blueberries, dairy, apples, and 
forestry — to be buffeted by outside market forces and policies 
over which they have little or no control. Changes are taking 
place rapidly in all of these industries. On one hand, the 
small family -ope rated farm that we all knew in the past is 
disappearing. Yet, often appearing in its place ia a family- 
owned commercial farm, often very speolaliied, more sophisticated 
in marketing, and more able to attempt some of the things I 
have mentioned. I am concerned that these efficient producers, 
the backbone of our agriculture sector, have every benefit in 
producing our food needs, I sincerely hope that the Agriculture 
Committees of both the House and Senate look at these issues 
carefully and propose suitable legislation to deal with the 
issues in the next decade. Given an adequate return on 
inveatinent with a reasonable yearly profit, our nation's 
farmers will continue to provide us with the food we need for 
ourselves, as well as the rest of the world. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to sttend ud participate Id the hearing 
on H,F.6295-FrDA of 1980. Unfortunately, because at the very short notice, 
I vlll not he ahle to attend. Eomver, In rcyleviag the provisions at 
H.R.6295, I find that I strongly support the Intent of the till 

As you must Knok. smsll and medium scale farms represent more then 



should be atrl-iring for, not en aErlcul-tural ayatem that bectaiefl dependent 
on the public subsidy recognlie thst start-up grants nay be neceasary, 

this bill do. I strongly aupport this opproach. 

area of oarketins -thaji in production. Paraers In Nev England have demon- 
Btrated that -they can profluce a variety of ecnmoditiea aa lave farmers in 
other areas Bove«er inarXet opportunl-ties nay be llml-ted for the indivld- 

placed In developing aBrketing technologies At the aame time he ncad to 
realise that there are slie-apecifl problenB in production, but I feel they 
are leas limiting, than the marketing problems. I hope your leglalatlon 

I support your efforts to Increase the availability of loanable funds 



ijrse that yOu include in your bill proviaiona for -the educi 
loan offlcera to make efficient use of the dbv source of Ic 
rather than deny the application of a loan beeauBe -they ar. 
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PREPARED StATEMENT OF SUSAN SCHWAKTZ, THE ILLINOIS SOUTH PIOJECT, INC.. HERRIN, ILL. 

Illinois la the nation's leading agricultural exporting state with 
farmland and farm families that consistently produce record com, 
soybean and other grain yields for national and global markets. Itie 
role of the faiiily farm in this food production system is the key to 
Its success and efficiency. Yet, despite the apparent "health" 
of Illinois agriculture, it is actually in deep trouble today because 
of t^e disintegration of the family farm as the basic unit of product- 
Clon. The Family Farm Development Act is an eBsential flrsC step 
toward stopping some of the dangerous trends that are causing the 
decline of family f armB , and hegitiH to address and rectify 

some fundamental policies that Intact the family farm system of 
agriculture in Illinois and across the nation. 

The Illinois South Project is pleased to present this testimony 
to the U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Family Farms, 
Rural Development and Special Studies of the House Agriculture 
Committee in support of the Family Farm Development Act, sponsored 
by Representative Richard Nolan of Minnesota. Hie Illinois South 
Project, Inc. is the foremost public Interest organization In the 
Midwest addressing the environmental, social and economic Impacts 
of energy development, especially in regards to Illinois' agri- 
cultural resources. Since the Project's inception six years ago. 
He have grappled with issues that emerge In the conflict between the 
coal mining and agricultural economies, and we have seen the farm 
sector losing out. We do not feel that these tuo fundamental 
economies must inevitably undercut one to benefit the other, yet 
present policies and development incentives create this dichotomy. 
The Family Farm Development Act seeks to address some of these 

Etecently, the Illinois South Project has initiated and been working clo 
with the Illinois Farmland Coalition, a broad-based, statewide 
coalition of farm, labor, environmental, comnnmity and church groups 
that has been seeking the adoption of state legislation that 
enhances farmland ownership by farming families by i 
unfair conq>etItlon for land from non-farm corpori 
landowners. In the Illinois Farmland Coalition's 
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It has Identified the loss of landowner ship by faiming families 

as one crucial problem confronting family farming in Illinois today. 

As one exaciple, Illinois coal companies, almost all of which are 

subsidiarlcB of the nation's leading energy conglomerates, are 

establishing agricultural subsidiaries both before and after 

coal mining takes place. TheHe agricultural subsidiaries control 

vast acreages of land that are rarely returned to the family farm secto 

but remain under absentee control baaed on purely an Investment 

potential without regard to the stewardship responsibility to 

Che Und and the long-term stability of the rural coMBuniCy. 

Specific examples state the case. Peabody Coal Company owns 

Feoris Farms, about 10.000 acres in the Farmington area of Fulton 

and Feoria counties. Southwestern Illinois Coal Corporation, 

iwied by Arch Minerals, raises some 2,800 head of cattle «nd 500 

hogs on its Galum Creek Farma . its farm management subsidiary. 

Ferry and Jackson counties house Fidelity Farms, the agricultural 

management operation for Freeman United Coal Mining Coiq>any, 

Zelgler Coal Company, owned by Houston Natural Gas, farms about 

5,800 acres of its land. And Meadowlark Farms, a subsidiary of 

inax Coal Company. Is msnsging almost every acre of its land not 

in coal production, which comprises more than 100,000 acres of 

land in Illinois and Indiana. 

^e Family Farm Development Act in its entirety is an important 
bill because of its comprehensive coverage of many factors that 
iinpact Illinoia" agricultural health. In our experience throughout 
Illinois, Titles II and III with regard to research programs focusing 
«i landowner ship; Title V's Tax Code amendments; Title VI's grants 
CO ccnmunities for family farm ownership; and Title X's legal 
services to farmers and rural people are certainly the most 
paccfnent to the Illinois Farmland Coalition's concerns today. 
I mil coiment specifically oti these Titles shortly. I would 
fiiBt like to offer a profile of Illinois to set the context for 
the significance of the Family Farm Pcvelopment Act in our state . 

Illinois is well known for its rich farmland and its highly 
productive farms. Nationally. Illinoia has ranked fourth in its 
total value of agricultural products .sold, according to the USDA 
1974 Census, and is the leading soybean producing state, having 
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produced over 11% of the U.S. totsl soybean crop. Illinois leads 
the nation sb an agricultural eicporting state with about 1/4 of 
the State's agricultural products going overseas. Eighty-one 
percent of the State's land base Is In fanns. In 1975, 22.8 
million acres of crops were harvested. Much of this agricultural 
richness comes from the fact that Illinois has a climate nearly 
ideally suited for com and soybean production and Is blessed 
with some of the most fertile soil In the world. 

Ihls economy Is built on a stong family farm system which has 
the flexibility to meet changing needs for food production. Farming 
families are traditionally the very backbone of aErieulture in the 
Midwest, and have proven to be highly efficient producers of food. 
They carry a conscious attitude of stewardship In their use and 
regard for the land. The ownership and control of land by farming 
families has proven to be fundamental to responsible use of 
resources, a deep commltinent to future generations and faith In 
accomodating the many variations experienced in farming Cor a 
hungry nation and world. Rural communities based on an independent 
family farm system are healthy and more economically viable than 
those which service absentee owners. 

On the surface, the Illinois cornucopia appears healthy and abundant, 
carefully woven, filled and tended by numerous farm families across 
the State. Unfortunately, this facade withers unAei careful 
examination. In 1977. reports showed an increasing trend in land 
tenure patterns away from full ownership of land towards part- 
owners and tenants. These statistics show that S71( of all Illinois 
farms with sales of S?,500 or more annually are either part-owned 
or tensnts (3A7. and 23% respectively). This percentage Is the 
highest for any state in the natloi\ with more than 91% of this 
rented land owned by those who are not operators themselves. 
Combelt farmlmd (Illinois, Indiana and Iowa) is the most expensive 
rental ground In the U.S. and Illinois has the highest average 
cropland cash rent of these states. USDA estimates that average 
gross rents on Combelt cropland run tuo to three tluies that In 
the Northeast U.S. Since ownership of farmland plays a critical 
role as a farmers' equity base, the loss of this control can Impede 
the ability to borrow and expand. 
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Ibe richer, more productive facmland which ylelda higher prices 
tenda to be run by CenanCB and lover-priced land lenna toHard 
mmet-operation. Not only are such Inereaalng trends placing 
considerable strain on the traditional family farm operation, 
but the associated small farm suppliers, agricultural input dealers 
md marketing concerns of rural eommmitles are inevitably impacted 
as sell, when farmers are forced out of business. Also, about 
IDO.OOO acres of farmland in Illinois go out of production annually 
fine to strlpmining, highway construction, urban sprawl and develop- 
oent pressures. 

In lIIinolB, Che nmdier of farms has dropped to 122,000 in 1976, 

aloiBt one-half the farms in 1924. The nwdier of farms larger than 

1,0D0 seres Increased by 601 since 1969, however the nuiiier of small 

fams (180 to 499 acres] dropped from 50.266 to about 40,000 in the 

siK period. Illinois' farm population is one fourth of its former 

telt having fallen from 16. K in 1920 to 4.3Z of the State's population 

toiUy. Since 1940, Illinois lost an average of more than 50 farms weekly. 

At this point. It is important to note that Illinois is both 
(T agricultural state and on energy stote. Illinois la the nation's 
fifth leading coal producing state. A critical factor In Illinola' 
energy development that in^iactB Illinois' farm system revolved 
around landawnerahip and the changing pattern of tenure that Illinois 
U experiencing. In 1978, the Illinois South Project published 
a study entitled. Who's MininR The Farm , documenting the landholdlnga 
of coal and energy companies In 35 of Illinois' coal producing 
counties. Over 3G0,0O0 acres were found to be owned by energy 
corporations, and this represented only the tip of the corporate 
Iceberg. Many of these coal corporations with their agricultural 
lubsldiaries directly ccxqtete with local farmers in the marketplace. 
Frequently, coal company -owned land that they are not farming is 
rented to local famers. In our e;iperlence . such rental properties 
ileiiisnd higher prices, and set . the market conditions in a 
CDuity. Contracts and relationships between the coal companies 
and their tenant famers are only short-term in nature and can be 
arbitrary and precarious . 



! the coal and agricultural conlict, we find that 
■griculture and coal mining are Illinois' first and second largest 
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industries respectively. Coal underlies 65X of Xllinola ' land 
surface, and Illinois has the largest bltuntlnous coal reserves 
in the country. Illinois has over one-fifth of the nation's total 
acreage that overlies strlppable coal reserves. The State's coal 
producing counties are also food producing counties and much of 
the State's coal underlies some of the richest soils in the world. 
In addition, Illinois has been targeted by both industry and 
government for development of coal conversion (coal liquefaction/ 
gasification), and the renewed national push foE 'energy independ- 
ence' has given coal an increasingly important role. Massive 
amounts of resources are being committed to developing ways for 
coal to meet a greater share of our energy needs, resulting in 
greater pressure to extract the coal which underlies so much of 
Illinois' farmland. Agricultural land, especially prime farmlands, 
is a natural resource which must be protected and preserved for 
present and future food production. Decisions to uae productive 
farmland for any other use which could limit its future productivity 
(as in stripmining) must be made only after carefully weighing 
the long-term environmental, economic and social impacts of those 
decisions. The Increased pressure for coal extraction and 
utilization has heightened the conflicts between coal and agri- 
culture in Illinois, and threatens the already shakey family farm 
system. 

Clearly, corporate control of farmland does not rest exclusively 
on the coal and energy corporations. In a brief study of 
all corporations involved in agriculture In Illinois, conducted 
by the Illinois South Project, our preliminary findings show that 
of the top 10 corporations involved in farming in Illinois, 9 are 
not involved in farming as their major business and have i»ore than 
16 shareholders < thus presumably are not family farms). The one 
exception is a foreign corporation based in the Netherland Antilles 
that holds 11,700 acres of farmland In Fulton County. The total 
farmland held by these 10 corporations is 296.072 acres (with 
153,914 acres under cultivation). The total acres of farmland 
held by corporations not engaged in farming as their major business 
is 692,822 acres statewide. 

Although some contend that these figures on a statewide basis are 
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not exttame, when one looka ac non-family corporate Involvement 
on a county level the Implications become very serious. In Henry 
County, vhich ranked number one in the country in hog production 
sales and Blxty-four In value of agricultural products sold, we 
find 13,152 acres of farmland owned or controlled by corporations 
whose major business is not farming. In Perry County, 3TC of 
its farmland is owned or controlled by corporations, and 63,927 
acres are owned by corporations with more than 16 shareholders. 
Since this data was conqiiled from a one-shot study conducted by 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service as mandated 
by the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977, it la difficult to know 
how representative these figures really are and to leam how 
corporate involvement has grown over the years. The Family 
Farm Development Act's research directives will facilitate this 
essential flow of information. 

The Family Farm Development Act will be fundamental to Illinois 
agriculture upon its passage. Titles II and III: Etesearch, 
Education. Dentonstration and Training Program which focuses on 
landownerahip will greatly facilitate Illinois, and all states, 
in their attempts to find out landownership information. In 
our experience, finding such data ia an extremely difficult, 
time intensive, frustrating and laborious process. Such information 
should be available for public use and review, and aa a basis for 
sound public policies that dictate the direction of America's farm 
structure. Title V; Tax Code Amendments will act to prevent non- 
farm corporations and outside Investors from using losses or 
expenses from farming to offset profits earned off the farm. 
Illinois South Project has not documented such practices by non- 
farm individuals or corporations involved in Illinois agriculture. 
However, we have seen cases where coal coiqianies have contested 
their county tax bills and pay far less than their fair share of 
taxes. It Is safe to assume that any tax advantages due to a 
coal company's loss on its agricultural aubaidiary are fully enjoyed. 
Also, foreign investment constitutes one aspect of absentee 
farmland ownership in Illinois, and auch investors enjoy tax 
advantages not available to local farmers and rural residents. 
The Family Farm Development Act seeks to close some of the 
existing loopholes and stop unfair advantages enjoyed by non-farm 
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corporsClons and outsids Investors- 
Title VI: Grants to ConDiunities For Family Farm Ownerahip vlll 
provide for federal grants for the purchaee of farmland. It Is 
our hope that such a program will alleviate some of the presaurea 
being exerted on farmland and will continue to keep farmland 
within family farm agricultural production. This title should 
seek to Increase land availability and to promote the capability 
of farmers to buy land in Illinois' highly con^etitive lend market. 
Such provisions as offered in this title will inevitably encourage 
young and beginning farmers to enter into agriculture as veil as 
buffer existing farm families from the extreme pressures to sell 
their land for the sake of imiediate survival. The title's board 
of representative meidiers of the local comcunlty to administer 
and oversee the program in each conmunlty will hopefully facilitate 
the establiahment of local priorities enhanced by "first hand" 
knowledge of the needs of the local conmunlties. 

Title X; Legal Services to Farmers and Rural People is a cureial 
title for it provides an opportunity for farmers to have increased 
access to legal services. This title's particular emphaais on 
legal services for problems related to the onnership and operations 
of farms Is critical to Illinois agriculture as farming families 
face high-powered corporate lawyers In their dealings with coal 
co[q>aiiies as well as Chicago-based banks and investment firms. 

Again. I would like to emphasize the important of the Family Farm 
Development Act In its significance to Illinois and the nation. 
Such legislation Is more than timely, it is long overdue. I 
urge your support of the Family Farm Development Act. Thank you 
for the opportunity to present this testimony. 
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ipNTERREUGIOUS 

TASKFORCE ON US FOOD POLICY 

110 MARYLAND AVENUE, NE, WASHINGTON, DC 20002 202/543-2800 

The Hon. Richard Nalan 
Subcomittee on Fanilj' Faras 

and Rural DaveLopiient 
COMittea on Agriculture 



Oe are pleased that the Subcanoitti 
Farm Development Act (HR S295) . Tl 

fUl attention to the needs of small and Boderate-siied faiwTS. 

the Taskforce is a coalition of more than two dozen national religious bodies 
that work together for a norally responsible US food policy. The Taskforce 
speaks for itself and not for its individual senber bodies, but its statements 
are consistent with the public policy statenents of major religious groups. 

Me enclose two recent statemenls and ask that Ihey be made part of the hearing 
record on HR 6295. 

"Interfaith statement on Public Policy and the Structure of IB Agriculture" 
calls for "preservation of an agriculture based primaril)' on small and Boderate- 
siied fasily faros." It was signed by representatives of thirteen faith groups 
in April 1980. 



cLoEge A. Chaunccy \ 
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IMIEftFAIIH S1ATSWHT OH PUBLIC POLIOr AMD 7IS STSUCnillE OF US AGMCULTURE 

In the tMD cmturiai since iti birth, AaBTlea hu dnm both ^yslcal aid spiri- 
tual noorishiient from an agriculture bssod on snalt and icderate-sUed farm 
TTie yield of those farms fed our people. FKniers worked to protect the vltalit)- 
of our land in order to leave a somd inheritance to the next fOMTstion. Mmy 

haps the Anerlcan character flourished as trading 
od suppl)- reiolns secuw bacsuse productive land 
a rural gentiy, but rather uss distributed ammg 



Today this source of national itransth is at risk. Four Billion fane have 
vanished over the past half century and Anfrica is still losing 10,000 a year. 
The loss of fandand by mlnorit)' people hes been especially severe. 

Consolidation in the agricultural sector ha: many causes: tiie pragresslve 
industrial iiat ion of society, the sidistltution of ndtlnes for labor on the farm, 
the individual economic and social rewaids of farm eipanslon and so on. Soae 

eat pressure to expand their farms Ikwever, there Is no significant 

ly -costs of this tT«nd have been and uitl continue to be hi^. 

most potent forces fueling the trend touards (ewer and larger faraa 
has been federal agricultural policy. Leglslatian has often had the effect of 
fiting large fans at the expense of SBall ones, provided incentives for 
ssive -Bjpansion, and aade it aore difficult for youig people to get a start 



saps the strength of rural coxnunities And it Creates a 
control of iooi production could be concentrated in the hands of 
t stand by and see this happen without protest. 

Many of the religious traditions we represent have taken public positions on the 
* ■' - -- - - jng froB the concent of our respective fellon- 

<T pid)lic policy that would: 

encourage the pi«servation of an agriculture based prisarlly on 

e-siied family fans. 

ensure that fonllies that derive a siiistantial part of their 
llhood froB farming can earn an equitable return on labor and iBnageBent. 

Laincentlves to developing nation faraers from underpriced exports 

pragtaas so as to strengthen an agriculture based primarily on smal and moderaie- 
siied family fame. This involves eliminating incentives that favor large illlts, 
r ownership, -or encaurage corporate control of resources 

the continued renewal of an agriculture based primarily on saall 
and moderate-sited faslly fans by establishing prognuss to aid new faraen in 
acquiring land. Low-cost credit *nd loin guarantees should also be made available 
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■all and bagiimliig fmrman with 

S. Seek to stop the loll of h 
>lp *eVBrte the trend. 

Il# such devices as canniiiity 1 
wrkflting caopentives, and cqu 

T. SMk to provide farm xorto: 



d by aiiwTltr fuain Bid uubliih pi«tn» 

on rathdT than co^Mtltlon aHMi) tmen 
d trusts, -collective bargaining, purchasing 
nent and I^Nir-sharing arTulg^Hnti. 



an igrlculCiira iiaied prlzaril 
ajrlculIUTB based primarily o 



s ^ipmptiaM far u 



T forget the Hordi of the Psalaist, "The earth ti the Lord's and 
theteof." Public policy that ptmues these broad toils, in our 
ca. uill contribute to responsible stsvardshlp of the preEioua 
s bOLOty of food, and to justice for faners. 



Bishop of the Dakotaa Aiaa 
Uiited Methodist CSiurch 

The Rev Shirley E. Graene 

HyoBing Oiutdi Coalition 



Church of the Brcthnn 

Hary Jane Patterson 
DirectoT, Hashington Office 
United Presbytextan Oiurch, U 



Paul Long>et« 

Hunger Concerns Secretary 

Hennonite Central ConHittee 




President 


Bishop of Grand Island. Nebr 
President, National Catholic 


Bska 

Rural 


Co-Director. Religious 
Union of AMricai Hebra 


life Conference 




Haltar E. Schutt 


The Rev Joseph B. tftiysk™* 
Secretary for Sotial HlnistT 


lea 


Clerk 

Friends Uiited Heeting 


BeformeJ Church in AmriCB 







Hoderator of the Genera 
Presbyterian Church 
in the United StaCM 



April 30, 1980 
(organi rations for 
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TOWARD A MORE JUST US FARM POLICY 
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Dny ind Ihc liic of OPEC hu lUo laBniTu 

A THIRD ERA IN US FARM POLICY? o.r eoRiy ,nd cnvin>n«nld «lua. AH 
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COMMODITV PROGRAMS s<cond. il^ bclvdlu . 
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FARM ENTRY ASSISTANCE »>>i>bk « 






CONCLUSION 
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wnflT' OUL) iH «D OTBflqlucloa 
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Cbelr o»a food and duller . 

It la ■ mll-SBtumtntti fict^rtuE amUl EiTHri in noc TCUlvlnt 

crtdiC. Sev.r^ piovlBloDS of H.R. 6295 SDulil hilp riHlj lh«H 
problou. Ibe Faally Fati DEvelopnent Sarvlc* irfll gancrat* 


§E-JS""" 


*See a recml edltioa of "tO Klootea" uharaln vartooa ma* abuHi 
mre cited. See al» Calttornta Fural Lata! StrTlcei ». Pnivmltr 
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plan Co ■nhmce Che tmilj fi 



Very truly yours. 



^^^ ^^^..-.SQ-, ;^wX._. 
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STATmENT 
THE NATIONAL CENTER FOB APPHOPRIATE TECHNOLOGY 



The National Center for Appropriate Technology (NCAT) , 
is a non-profit corporation with its headquarters in Butte, 
Montana. It was established three years ago through a grant 
from the Conniunity Services Administration to develop and 
apply appropriate community -based technology to meet the 
specific needs of low-income people and to promote locally- 
based programs that develop Individual -based and community- 
based self-reliance. 

Our Agriculture program includes the study and promotion 
of attached solar greenhouses to be used as additional heat 
sources for the home, as well as a tool to allow access to 
nutritious fresh vegetables year round. He are also doing 
work with cold frames to extend the growing season, bed-depth 
studies on various home-grown varieties, studies of biological 
pest management, organic methods of growing and alternative 
farmer to consumer marketing systems. Our program Is Involved 
with promoting the broad area o^ alternative agriculture. 

Definitions of both appropriate technology and alternative 
agriculture defies conceneual agreement because of the very 
nature of their need to adapt to specific situations and envi- 
ronments . Broadly speaking an appropriate technology is one 
which is easy to understand, and maintain by the user, utilizes 
renewable resources, tends to be less capital intensive than a 
conventional approach, depends largely on local Inputs to 
achieve some degree of self-eufflciency and has low impact on 
the environment. Similarly, the alternative agriculture ap- 
proach is based on sensitivity to nature and the environment 
(particularly in terms of the available resources of land and 
water) , the use of renewable resources (with less dependence 
on fossil fuel inputs), and a measure of personal security 
achieved through ones ability to provide basic needs because 
of a broadly developed bank of skills. Again, there are 
variations on these themes due to such things as size and 
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location of the farm, availability of labor and markets and 
a variety of personal Ideological commltnents. 

A.T. and alternative agriculture do not make claims to 
have solutions to all problems, nor do they advocate a re- 
turn to by-gone eras. Rather, they ask for a re- examination 
□f our current system and an evaluation and testing of the 
available alternatives. Small-scale approaches are advocated 
lAich take Into account two basic themes; (1) humanistic 
considerations such as quality of life, freedom to choose one't 
lifestyle, ability to provide for one's self and the right to 
accurate Information and (2) environmental considerations par- 
ticularly as they relate to our dwindling energy and natural 
resources . 

The overlap of concerns In both alternative agriculture 
and appropriate technology for a small-scale, decentralized, 
energy efficient, systems approach make It an obvious ally to 
the small-scale producer. As allies, appropriate technolo- 
gists and sDiall-scale producers should demand their share of 
the USDA research dollar for programs that will directly 
effect them. Private monies will continue to flow Into re- 
search areas due to market considerations, if nothing else. 
But the USDA can take responsibility for providing government 
funds to balance the effect of private research dollars. 

The Family Farm Act will make great strides towards this 
goal. Our comments are limited to those portions of the Act 
which are most closely related to the mission of NCAT--Re- 
search. Education, Training and Demonstration, particularly 
In regard to small-scale alcohol production and marketing 
programs : 
■ Research Programs 

The need for a research program which focuses on small 
farnE is great. Virtually no monies are being spent on re- 
searching alternative farming methods. Sorely needed are 
research efforts in the areas of small-scale farming equip- 
ment development, (particularly for seeding, transplanting 
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and weeding) , organlc/ecologlcel/blological production tech- 
niques, on-site or local small-scale processing systems and 
development and testing on on-faxm appropriate technologies 
such as solar grain dyers, and alcohol fueled machinery. 

NCAT is particularly interested in this portion of the 
Act. Huch of the alternative research over the last few 
years has taken place at organizations such as NCAT, at 
various local organizations, and at projects which have been 
funded by the Conmunlty Services Administration (CSA) . While 
ouch has been accoiqilished , it has necessarily been on a 
small, limited scale as dictated by the amount of funding 
available. 
Education, Training and Demonstration Programs 

This Is another area which has not been significantly 
addressed in the past. Host of the dononstratlons and small 
farm experimentation has, in fact, been funded by CSA, not 
USDA. Low-Income farmers long ago convinced CSA that they 
had a tremendous need to explore alternative farming techni- 
ques. 

Only USDA could promote actual Farm Demonstration and 
Training Centers on the scale necessary to effect the kinds 
of changes on small to moderate -sized farms that are going 
to be necessary in the cooing years. The survival of many 
of these farms will depend on their ability to adopt appro- 
priate farm techniques. 

These centers could be established to provide training 
in small-scale and organic/biological production techniques, 
and Information on the availability of new technologies; 
while the work by already existing organizations involved 
In this kind of training should be supported financially 
and encouraged by the Department of Agriculture. 
Small Scale Alcohol Production 

Small farms are facing the hardest times ever, particu- 
larly due to the high-costs of energy and shortages of supply. 
Ethanol production on the farm, by a coop, CDC or non-profit 
organization will assure a liquid fuel supply in our agricul- 
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tural areas n^ In mtaij caaaa at lowar costs than convaa- 
tlooal petrol auB-basad fuels. At present there ara tNO 
■ajor reasons for the delay In speedy ethanol production: 



b} need for easier access to capital 
In Title VII, farnera will have the opportunltv for lov- 
cost goverment loans for ethanol plants under 500,000 gallons 
pez year. Such plsnts will be able to produce ethsnol for use 
in the neat fom on the fans idille alcohol surpluses then can 
be totally devartered for blending with gasoline to produce 
gasohol. Once fanners have the advantage of producing liquid 
fuel on their farms, they will be able to withstand the higher 
energy costs of petroleun fuels thus assuring their survival. 
Ethanol production in this manner could supplant 710,000 
barrels per day by 1990. 

As a result of the President's Rural Initiatives, NCAT 
la building five prototype ethanol units with a 50 gallon 
per day production capacity. These units will be used as 
training models for the building of 25 more units around the 
country. Hopefully, by the time these units and the training 
programs are accomplished, farmers will then have the Federal 
loan progrsms available to buy, build, and maintain these 
units on a larger and more significant scale. 
Hew Marketing Programs 

SCAT strongly supports the proposed new programs that 
promote the creation of new direct marketing systsms as out- 
lined in our policy paper Eneray and The Poor . Marketing 
is, of itself, a serious problem for the small-scsle pro- 
ducer. To this end s great deal of effort needs to be di- 
rected. Promotion of links between producers and consumers 
on a regional level should be encouraged. This could be 
accODiplished through Federally- funded programs which would 
promote the establishment of producer and consumer owned 
marketing co-operatives. 
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NCAT has been exploring the potential for a computeriz- 
ed marketing /In format ion system to address the need for In- 
proved marketing networks, and held a conference on Direct 
Marketing and Information Systems In November of 1979. There 
is no doubt that the need for Improved marketing networks for 
small fanners Is very great. 

Marketing assistance as proposed by the Bill can make a 
big difference to farmers. Supporting local agriculture In 
B region benefits all the people in the region. 

Within our Agrlculture/Blofuels component at NCAT we are 
taking a broad look at the food system; from production to 
consumption; from urban to rural food systems; from one area 
of the country to another. We are working within some of 
these "already -no ted -as -needed" areas of research. Our range 
of Investigations include research in: organically managed 
solar greenhouses and cold-frames, on-site farm processing, 
food storage techniques, small-scale machinery, alcohol fuels 
production, consumer /producer cwned direct marketing co-opera' 
tlves, legal and regulatory barriers to alternative agriculture 
homescale food processing equipment, and networking for the 
development of national "organic" certification standards. 

Other organizations on both national and local levels are 
also dealing with these areas of research, but surely it is 
the responsibility of our U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
address these issues and needs. 
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The Cant«r for Rural Affairs is ■ iuin-pn>rit, unaffiliatad urfanliation 
■d in Malthill, NE. N> applaud the sponsors nf the Fanily Fan DavalopHnt 

reciate the opportunity to present our views. He offer our support and 

: policy areas in idiich n have focused our efforts in Nebraska. 

'sed agriculture. In our Snail Farn Advocacy Project we have identified 
laents of pidilic policy biased against saall faisers and have undertaken 
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a fiuit sdaII and Hoderate Blxed faivsi enBurin^ their prActioali 
BB| uid UES. Other elejienta of the extension proposAl, nuch ka 

In the Saall Fan Enertiy Project, He round that infonatlon on 
technology hi aost erfectively relayed through eatabliihed co* 



policy research. Reaearchera proceed froo a point of view and set out to 
prove'it. rederelly funded policy research will likely reflect the views of 
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HMption has glvnn rile to the use of the inefficient "one litter gilt" ays- 
tea nnong the largoat producorB, This ia particularly vttrvctive to hifh 
inooKB inveatora, Ijiatead af keeping breeding stock to produce aeverat tit- 
tera and thereby gain - the larger litter aiiea and better Bothering ability 
of older stock, corporate hog factories aell breeding stock after one littar 
of pigs, thflreby converting a-greater nuaber of the hoga produced into breeding 
stock. Feeder pig operations can convert fourty percent of their incDve 

into capital gains by this Hethod. Sixty percent of capital gains incoae ia 
eiwiipt froH taxation. Cmaa incone for tax purpoaeE ia thus cut by nearly 
onB-Fourth. this effectively elininatea net inccae for tax purposes and is 

By dlaalloiiing caah accounting for non fan investors and faras vlth 

abuses of this provision. Hoiiever, the section applying the HOC. 000 liaita- 

children and other faaily aeabern a fam corporation supporting one household 
could exceed the (100,000 lisit by mmy tiiKa while continuing to use caah 

to legal entities whose a.les do not exceed (100,000 per household actively 

■oderate sealo agriculture. Proviaions such as accelerated depreciation, in- 
\Fe8ti«nt credit, and the capital gains eieaption shift conipetitive position 
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disadvanUgB oF seuII and audente sized fumcrs. Investorn can recovsr up 
to M> percent of hag Factory investiagnts through sccsleratad depraciation and 
the inveatnent credit. SuH faraeF!! gain a little fma these provisians. 

big operatora bid less subaidiied sull fsmers cut of the land and feeder 

inherently destructive of a diapersed aBriculture. 

It is also daatruclive ot the ecunonic prosperity xhich tax subaidiea 

duction'and are particularly energy inefficient coHpared to snaller producers 

BiapIoyBent^ energy dependency and inflation- Yet ue suhsidiEe then despite 
their n percent annual rate of gr-o«th (See Large and Mediua Volune Hog Pro- 
duce ra . by V. Juea Bhodes, Calvin Stewe and Glen Crines. University of Mis- 
souri at Coluobia). Such ecoiwBic and fam structure policy is questionable 

He urge the sponsors of the Fanily Farm DevelopiBent Act tn nuve beyond 
nents to miich they sppiy. 

FAMILY FAM OMNERSKIP PROGRW 

Ne have on HinDr conaient on this title. The section (fiOS (a)l prohibiti 
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roduction. ETocesaint facilities can be an iaportant part of fan 
. particularly for arganlo raraera >Ao bubI. uflen prcceai thiair oh 



Fro" nhich hb can sake judgaaenta as to future policy dipeotions. Through 

prDduotion. Me have found sore questions than answera. The Act should also 

Mhat is the net energy impact oF gasohol production when oonaidoring 

what ia the iapact of increased alcohol production on cropping pattema, 
rotation, and crop diveraity? 

Mat muld be the soil conaervation iapact of autaatantial alcohol fUela 



How will alcohol fuels production inpact the conpetitive position of 

syBten for oHncT^-built systoBB should be developed, aa discussed in the "Loans 
Tor Appropriate Technology" section of this tostiaony, PrcferBnoe should be 
granted to systeBs iihich aako effective uaa of all by products, suoh w fans 
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Ihat Bppliewits' lyatsBB produce Kre energy than is uaed in the eonveraion 
pKce*B thould be claririod. Energy contained in distillerB grain ■hoUtd ni 

proceiB. Energy expended nihcnild no) oxcced energy converted to unnther fon 



(See Attachaent C). Me found the lack of instituted narketa for organio fooda 
to bo ■ ■■jor problea. In aany areas there are no nrehouses or prooeaaora 

ing organic fmrmmTB used no apBcial nerhets and received no preiaiuiis For thsir 
product, in spite of the Fact that organic products Harketod properly coi^und 

fill the infornation gap on idontifioation of buyara, sellers, products 
■ents. By providing For the davelopiKnt oF state level synt.«r<, (he Act vould 
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dress bMh ran pnn^ ind ml ikcay mrr badly' nndld. 
havfl liut 1,000 f ig— per y«*r sinc« the kid-ltM'a. *c«a(»Hqrin( tliia Fan 
loss hu been ■ fradueL vitherinc ot aaalV tnmt^ SDcialofixt^i indicate tKat 
far evcTV rive ranen that (a out of business. ^ipnniHtely dm shII tnn 
business folds, m Hnlthill, Mebraska. lAero our offin is located, newly 

HequencK of incviUbU ccanouc rorces. and litllo aiwination <Mia Md* of 

■ight timvc. He are only noH beginning lo appreciate that one very aiinirioant 
cause of fsTB loss and the subsequent rural dec«y is ill-conceived and pcorly 

atteinistercd pirijiic policies. Ironically, aany of these public policiaa tMr« 

rectify SDK of those policies. Section 1002 of thia Fwily ram Develop««nt 
Act Muld iBcnd certain sections of the Legal Services Corporation *ot (Iho 
"LSC Act") to aaka sxplieit that the Legal Services Copporation (the "Corpora- 
tion") should giwe due consideration to the unique legal probleiM of low- 
He (diole-heartedly support the intentions behind the propused (iiandiiients 
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he rurther uended to Dike aore explicit the low^incone far>er legal reaearch 
(a)(2) be further aaended to include safeguanla to ensure that any appropria- 
cauntsd Tor by the Corporation in an annual report te Congresn. Before 

lQ07(h) Study : In Daceriwr, 1977 Con^reBa aaended the LSC Act to requir 
the CorpoT«tion to conduct a htudy of specific loH-incone client groupa* ac^ 
ceas to legal aervices provided by the Corporation t)iraugh its grantee legal 

(rural) probleui, for eu^ile, those of the eligible snail fam faaily, thept 
Legal Services Corporatiim {1S7S), p. 48). 

satablithed priHrily to asrve the unique needs of the large population of 
iDH-incoH Bigrant and seaaonal faraworliers iriio were found in those states. 

ansa, it appears For the nost part, to have rejected the Rural Legal Service 
■odel in thoae states ■hich did not have such an nffice already in Mistence 
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int urban officeB. and in Nebraska 
I'ltiil l.ega) RervicaE Offica would b 












cause rural problen Lo be vieired and approached Trim an urban perspective. 
In Khort, the recDHendatiiin by the urban office that there be a separate 
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racagnitian at the urban ofrices- perspvctivg and of tntlDltwtwI, but little 
iMkderfltood, unique niraJ needs. It la iaportant now that it not be allowd ts 

pulsion oCficBi TacBd b host of mm prablsH. Tlie difficulty in ncruitine 
and keeping laiiyere for reiKite satellite ofricga; the need to develop new «p- 
proacheB in the delivery of leial services in rural areas; wfauliarity ttiUi 

the rural econoniy and the sourcen uf liical inDuence; and the dislike in Mny 
Eaall rural QomnmitieE of the open conrrnntation illicit lAen contacting • 

directora to proportionately reflect the nev rural low-incoae conatituancy 
proceeda very alowly. ^In the neantiBie funds intended for the eDcpanaion effort 
lie unused for a portion of the ii>e, get absored into the everall budcat, 
and finally by default get uaed to support the Bain office's urban prograaa^ 
11 is not that these urban prograaK are not i^>ur1ant or do not deserve ad- 
ditional funding. The point ia: the rural poor, including lo«-inooae fuven, 

specifically intended to rectify that neglect. An urban office'a abaarptlDB 

especisUy affenaivc irfien it is approved by a boanl Mhich does 



pension efforts conducted by urtun-bassd offices. He feel that there is ■ n 
danger that funds appropriated under the proposed authorisation could be nft 
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rsco^wid, UiBrefors, that LSC Act Section t010(a){Zl be further Mended to 
require that the Corporation adopt auditing and/or acooutitinA pPooedureB by 
vhich to aacartvin how fund* apprupriatad and axpcnded undar the propoaed 
authorisation are actually ^lant. In addition, hv rflco^iend that the Cor^ 
poration aiAait to Congresa an annual report on its rural eipanaion offort 
and Bpooirioally on iti i^leaentation of pragpasB eonductuj laidnF prepoaed 
LSC Section 100T(il and on the ubb nf funds appropriated under the authority 
of proposed LSC Section 10tO(a)<Z). 

In addition, oe recoaaend that LSC Sectiun lOOT(l) be further Handed to 
read aa follon; 

"(il The Corporation shall iiake granta to and oontracta with 
recipienta and with nonprofit organizationa to conduct rasearoh on 

adveraaly affact eligible towincnae fannra . and to aeiTW aa 

claeringhauses to nahe available to eligible clients infomation 
relating to legal iaaues and gavomMontal adninisCrative prBCtioea 
involving priaapily the oimerahip and operation of Faraa." 



Ne think the intantiona of this title can be ude more explicit by in- 
eluding in the definition of "appropriate taohnology" nyatens that are built 
by the fanKr-boFTOMr. Aa the definition is now imrded ("readily operated, 
■aintained, and repairable") it appears to exclude faraer-built technology. 
The experiencea of the Sull Tmrm Energy Project are illuatrative. (See At- 
tachaenta A and D). 

In 19TB Gary Voung, a farser frea Cedar Coimty, Habraaka, noticed an ad 

he contacted the staff of the Suit fare Energy Project and built hie owl 
portable collector using an old unused running gear, acrap liaber, glazing 
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poEcc ISee latter rron Secrataiy Bercland, Attaclm 

ThiB epiBodfl standB ma a tflBtaaent to the vimbili^ of and great po- 
tentin] of faraer-built appropriate energy BysCeiu. Me feel that the notion 

tion Df appropriate technology {FFSA. Sections ')01(a)(c)l3)i 401(b){Z)(A); 



vice in Novenber, t»7». To this date we have heard no final word on this 
EubBiBsion evenithoueh, a letter froa Secretary Berglund UttachiKnt E) ac- 
knooledged the Buperiority of the young collector to the deRign which USDA/ 
FibHA had been actively publioiiing. As a result of this reluotance to »c- 
knowloge the inportanoo of appropriate technology to a snail-scale fanily 

BBsnded to provide that the Secretary, throufh FaHA, establish procedures for 
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ertifying appropriate tsohnology dssigni i*ich coqily with the ippropriate 
echnology dorinitiun nf this Boclirai be chmnged by the Hording Buggosted in 

raiH within which FMU Bust rmpond to an mppropriBto technology desltn iid>- 
iision, «d it ■hould Buidats that a roster of approved farKr-built sya- 
sa be ■aintalned at FaHA cotnty offioas. 

We Bupport the Faaily Par* Developaent Act. It ia a poaitive and broad 
tteupt to reverse the public pnticy atsosphere v^ich is the nmin detriiHnt 

(The atcachMnta referred to arc held to the (ubcoHltCe* file.) 
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H.R.6295 



To encourage the ownership uid davelopment of family hrms, U> provide (or 
research and education relating Ui family fanDB, to authorize the President to 
stabilize food prices, to authorise tbe Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
Hnancial assistance for the production of industrial hydrooarboiu and alcoliolB 
from agricultural eonmioditteB and forest products, and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Januabt 24, 1980 
dr. Nolan (tor himseU and Mr. Bbown of California) introducBd the following 
bill; which was referred jointly to the Committees on Agriculture, Education 
and Labor, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Judiciary, and Ways and 



A BILL 

To encoiira^ the ownership and development of family farms, 
to provide for research and education relating to family 
farms, to authorize the President to stabilize food prices, to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to provide financial 
assistance for the production of industrial hydrocarbons and 
alcohols from agricultural commodities and forest products, 
and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of RepreserUa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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1 8H0BT title; tablb op contents 

2 Section 1. This Act may be cited as the "Family 

3 Farm Development Act of 1980". 

TABLE OP contents 

Sec. 1. Sbort title; tMe ol conlenU. 
Sec. S. Rndbigi and puipoaei. 

TITLE I— FAHILT FAKU DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
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Sec. lOS. AulhoiuUtan of ippropiutiaiu. 
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Sec. 301. EMiUishnient otraieudi prognuL 
Sec. 203. Scope of metrah progisin. 
Sec. 303. Report! uid recommendatioDi. 
Sec. 304. Authoriutioa a[ apprapri&tioni. 
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;. 302. DemonBtration and trsming cenl«n. 

;. 303. DsmonBtrationa on opentiiig Cemu. 

■. 304. Appropriate technology eilennon prognm. 

:. 305. Feet conlrol and nQ improvement initmctioD. 
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:. 308. Foreign scholarship program. 

:. 309. AuthoriuUon of appropriationi. 

TITLE IV— LOANS FOR APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY 



TITLE V— AMENDMENTS TO DJTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1964 

Sec. 501. Short title. 

Sec. 503. Limitation on deductiona attributable to (arming. 

Sec, 503. Accrual metliod of accounting required For certain penoni engaged in 

Sec, 504, Capital gains tai applicable to transfer of niral land by foreign inveilon. 
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TITLE VI— FAMILY FARM OWNERSHIP PROGRAM 

Sec. 601. EsUblUhment of grant progrun. 

Sec. 60S. Establishment of revolving fund sccounta of grant redpientn. 

Sec. 603. Purchase and sale at farms bji grant redpients. 

Sec. 604. Selection of purchaser. 

Sec. 606. Condilions of sale. 

Sec. 606. Rules. 

Sec. 607. DerinitiouE. 

Sec. 608. Authorization of appropriMions, 

TITLE VIl— INDUSTRIAL HYDROCARBONS AND ALCOHOLS 

Sec. 701. Rnancial assistance for produc^or o( indualrial hydrocartoQH ami alco- 
hols. 
Sec. 703. Application for financial ai 
Sec. 703. Eligibility for Hnanclal ai 
Sec. T04. Ldmilalians on flnajicial assistance. 
Sec. T06. Noncompliance with conditions applicable to receiving financial i 

Sec. 706, Eiemptton of surplus coDUnodilies from marketing agreements and 

keting orders. 
Sec. 707. Definitions. 
Sec. 708. Authorization of appropriations. 

TITLB Vm— FARM MARKBTINa PROQEAMS 

Sec. 801. Fanner cooperative service. 

Sec. 803. Amendments to Nationtl School Lunch Act. 

Sec, 803. Agricultural marketing service. 

Sec, 804, Computerized marketing for agricultural products. 

Sec. 805. Federal-State direct marketing program. 

TITLE IX_FOOD PRICE STABILIZATION 

Pabt a — Food Pbice Stabilieation 

Sec, 911, PresidentisI authority. 
Sec. 912. Del^ation. 
Sec. 913, Injunctions. 

Paht B— Food Price Review Boabd 

Sec. 921. Establishment of Food Price Review Board. 

Sec. 922. Duties of Board. 

Sec. 923. Composition of Board. 

Sec. 924. Suff of Board. 

Sec. 925. Powers of Board. 

Sec. 926. Defmitions. 

TITLE X— MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS; DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 1001. Amendments to Federal Trade Commisuon Act. 
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1 FINDINGS AND PUBPOSE8 

2 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

3 (1) a strongly developed family fann system of &g- 

4 riculture is an essential component to a healthy envi- 

5 ronment and national economy; 

6 (2) the economic health and well-being of fann 

7 communities and the stability of the farm economy as a 

8 whole depend on local ownership of farmland and on 

9 landownership patterns that include farms affordable to 

10 new and young farmers wishing to enter the practice 

11 of agriculture; 

12 (3) increasingly, the trend in farm areas is toward 

13 fewer and larger farms which, while not necessarily 

14 leading to increases in production, decreases the stabil- 

15 ity of farm communities, especially as absentee owner- 

16 ship by land speculators, large agribusiness enterprises, 

17 and other such entities replaces family farm operations 

18 which traditionally support a diversified local economy, 

19 valued community institutions, and an agricultural 

20 community based upon family farms; 

21 (4) a strong family farm system of agriculture pro- 

22 vides a. widely dispersed mechanism of food and fiber 

23 production and marketing to ensure continuous, local. 
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1 reasonably priced food supplies and an active demand 

2 for second&ry services in rural communities; 

3 (5) the famOy farm system of agriculture described 

4 in paragr&ph (2) is in the best interests of urban and 

5 rural consumers; 

€ (6) Government policies, including price supports, 

7 taxes, loans, marketing programs, soil and water con- 

8 servation programs, research, and education have a di- 

9 rect and substantial effect on the development, continu- 

10 ation, and maintenance of productive family farms; 

11 (7) as family farms have dwindled in number and 

12 expanded in size, the economy of rural communities 

13 has declined, in part due to the impact of Government 

14 policies which have contributed to (A) instability of 

15 farm prices; (B) rising costs of land; (C) high costs and 

16 scarcity of energy-intensive farming inputs; (D) mar- 

17 keting problems; (E) limited Snancing for small- and 

18 moderate-sized family farms; and (F) research, technol- 

19 ogy, training, and education inappropriate to the con- 

20 servation of soil and water, and the development and 

21 maintenance of a productive family farm system of 

22 agriculture; 

23 (8) the agricultural land of the Nation is a natural 

24 resource which has multiple uses including food and 

25 fiber production, habitat for fish and wildlife, a source 
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1 (tf open space and dean tnttr (or pohlic brohh. »bA « 

2 t^cUDtc etmr mettstuy for tbe nuntnutocv of 

3 deon air and the rrntstinlMii of • prodiictivr sod 

4 boae:oad 

5 (9) the Scovtarr a< Apiculture sbouM provide 

6 leaderahip bv esubtisfaing bmilv ium inorities, chanfT' 

7 ing current (nograins, and estaUishin; new programs 

8 in order to imiwoTe the quali^ <tf life of small- and 

9 moderate-sized family timers, to encourage the roi- 

10 tinuatioD of small- and moderate-sized family hirms, to 

1 1 create on>ortumties for the ezpan^on of a family btim 

12 system of agriculture, and to support economically via- 

13 ble niral communities. 

14 (b) It is the purpose of this Act — 

15 (1) to increase the income from small- and moder- 

16 ate-sized family farms; 

17 (2) to encourage the improvement and mainte- 

18 nance of small- and moderate-sized family farms; 

19 (3) to develop and offer new and improved inoen- 

20 tives and farming techniques which will provide new 

21 opportunities for small- and moderate-sized family 

22 farmers; 

23 (4) to assist new farmers in becoming established 

24 agricultural producers; 
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1 (5) to provide for the conservation of the soil and 

2 water resources of the Nation through improved pro- 

3 grams and additional incentives; 

4 (6) to broaden education and training facilities for 

5 farmers lacking information which is necessary to man- 

6 age such farms efBciently; and 

7 (7) to strengthen the economic base of rural com- 

8 munities and thereby improve opportunities for a better 

9 rural life for those living on farms or working in rural 

10 areas. 

11 TITLE I— FAMILY FARM DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 

12 ESTABLISHMENT OF FAMILY FABM DEVELOPMENT 

13 8EBVICB 

14 Sec. 101. (a) There is established within the Depart- 

15 ment of Agriculture a Family Farm Development Service to 

16 be headed by an Administrator who shall be appointed by the 

17 Secretary and who shall be compensated at the rate then 

18 payable for level V of the Executive Schedule under section 

19 5316 of title 5, United States Code. The Secretary shall ap- 

20 point a person as the first Administrator not later than the 

2 1 expiration of the ninety-day period beginning on the date of 

22 the enactment of this Act. The Administrator shall be a per- 

23 son who by reason of professional background and experience 

24 is specially qualified to head the Family Farm Development 

25 Service. 
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1 (b) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Admin- 

2 iBtrator of the Family Farm Development Service — 

3 (1) to carry out the provisions of this Act assigned 

4 to the Administrator or to the Family Farm Develop- 

5 ment Service by the Secretary; 

6 (2) to coordinate activities within the Department 

7 concerning development and mfuntenance of small- and 

8 moderate-sized family farms, including the activities of 

9 the Extension Service, the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 

10 ice, the Economic Research Service, the Agiicultural 

11 Marketing Service, the Cooperative State Research 

12 Service, the Agricultural Research Service, the Rural 

13 Development Service, and the Farmers Home Admin- 

14 istration; 

15 (3) to evaluate the activities referred to in para- 

16 graphs (1) and (2) on an annual basis and to keep the 

17 Secretary and the Congress fully wid currently in- 

18 formed, by means of the reports required by subsection 

19 (c) and other means, concerning such activities and the 

20 results of such evaluation; 

21 (4)(A) to develop, during the three-and-one-half- 

22 year period beginning on the date of the enactment of 

23 this Act, a national long-torm plan for the development 

24 and maintenance of a system of agriculture which pro- 

25 vides ample incentives (fmancial and other incentives) 
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1 to encoura^ the use and development of new and im- 

2 proved farming techniques, technology, and mecha- 

3 nisms of food distribution, and thereby enables smalt- 

4 and moderate-sized family farmers to increase the en- 

5 ergy efficiency of their farming operations, to increase 

6 productivity per acre on their faims, to increase con- 

7 servation of the quality and quantity of soil and water, 

8 to increase usage of organic wastes on their farms, to 

9 improve the marketing capabilities with respect to agri- 

10 cultural commodities produced on their farms, and to 

11 improve the economic viability of their farms; and 

12 (B) to submit a report containing such plan to the 

13 Secretary and to the Congress before the end of such 

14 period; and 

15 (5) to carry out such other duties as the Secretary 

16 may impose in connection with the duties specified in 

17 paragraphs (1) through (4), which do not interfere with 

18 performance of the duties specified in such paragraphs. 

19 (c) The Admmistrator of the Family Farm Development 

20 Service shall, not later than January 1 of each year, submit 

21 an annual report to the Secretary and to the Congress sum- 

22 marizing the activities of the Department referred to in para- 

23 graph (1) and paragraph (2) of subsection (b), and the activi- 

24 ties of the Family Farm Development Service. Such report 

25 shall include at least the following: 
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1 (1) an identification and description of significant 

2 problems and deficiencies of the Department and the 

3 Family Farm Develpment Service with regard to their 

4 respective activities; 

5 (2) a description of recommendations for correc- 

6 lave action made by the Family Farm Development 

7 Service with respect to significant problems or deficien- 

8 cies identified and described under paragraph (1); and 

9 (3) an evaluation of progress made in implement- 

10 ing the provisions of this Act and the recommendations 

11 described in the report and, when appropriate, in previ- 

12 oua reports. 

13 ESTABLISHMENT OF BESEABCH BOABD 

14 Sec. 102. (a) The^^. . established m the Family Farm 

15 Development Service the Research Board to be composed of 

16 thirteen members as follows: 

17 (1) two members appointed by the Secretary from 

18 among Bmall- and moderate-sized family farmers; 

19 (2) two members appointed by the Secretary from 

20 among individuals who represent the views of consum- 

21 ers and who are not engaged in farming; 

22 (3) two members appointed by the Secretary from 

23 among individuals trained in soil and water conserra- 

24 tion; 
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1 (4) two members appointed by the Secretary from 

2 among farm laborers who are employed on a salary 

3 basis; 

4 (5) one member appointed by the Secretary from 

5 among representatives of units of general local govem- 

6 ment; 

7 (6) one member appointed by the Secretary from 

8 among representatives of land grant colleges and uni- 

9 versities (as defined in section 1404(10) of the National 

10 Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teaching Policy 

11 Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3103(10)); 

12 (7) the delegate of the Assistant Secretary for 

13 Bural Development, Department of Agriculture; 

14 (8) the delegate of *^b Assistant Secretary for 

15 Conservation, Research, and Development, Depart- 

16 ment of Agriculture; and 

17 (9) the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 

18 tion or his delegate. 

19 (b)(1) Members of the Research Board specified in para- 

20 graph (1) through paragraph (6) of subsection (b) shall be 

21 appouited for terms of six years. 

22 (2) Of such members first appointed by the Secretary, 

23 one-half of such members shall be appointed for terms of 

24 three years. 
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1 (3) Any such member appointed by the Secretaiy to fill 

2 a vacancy occurring before the expiration of the term for 

3 which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for 

4 the remiunder of such term. 

5 (4) A vacancy in the Board shall be filled in the manner 

6 in which the original appointment was made. 

7 (c) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Re- 

8 search Board — 

9 (1) to advise the Administrator in selecting per- 

10 sons and governmental entities to participate m the re- 

11 search program established mider section 201 and in 

12 selecting projects to approve for grants under such 

13 program; 

14 (2) to assist the Administrator in overseeing re- 

15 search projects under such program and to review the 

16 results of such projects; 

17 <3) to oversee all dispersals and expenditures of 

18 funds under sections 201, 302, 303, and 306; 

19 (4) to assist the Secretary in overseeing the estab- 

20 lishment and operation of demonstration and training 

21 centers under section 302; 

22 (5) to assist the Secretary in selecting State de- 

23 partments of agriculture and nonprofit organizations to 

24 receive grants for the conduct of demonstrations on 

25 small- and moderate-sized family farms under section 
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1 303 and for reviewing the results of such demonstra- 

2 tions; and 

3 (6) to assist the Secretary in establishing and car- 

4 rying out the apprenticeship program under section 

5 306. 

6 (d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), members of 

7 the Research Board shall be compensated at the daily equiv- 
6 alent of the annual rate of basic pay then payable for grade 
9 GS-15 of the General Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, 

10 United States Code, for each day (including traveltime) dur- 

11 ing which they are engaged in the actual performance of du- 

12 ties vested in the Eesearch Board. 

13 (2) Members of the Research Board who are full-time 

14 officers or employees of the United States shall receive no 

15 additional pay on account of their service on the Research 

16 Board. 

17 (3) While away from their homes or regular places of 

18 business in the performance of services for the Research 

19 Board, members of the Research Board who are not full-time 

20 officers or employees of the United States shall be allowed 

21 travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 

22 the same manner as persons employed intermittently in the 

23 (3lovemment sendee are allowed expenses under section 

24 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 
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1 (e) Section 14(aK2) of the Federal Advisory Committee 

2 Act (5 U.S.C. app.) shall not apply with respect to the Re- 

3 search Board. 

4 AUTHOBIZATION OF APPBOPKIATtONS 

5 Sec. 103. There is authorized to be appropriated for 

6 fiscal year ,1981 and for each fiscal year thereafter 

7 $1,500,000 to carry out the provisions of this title, 

8 TITLE n— RESEAKCH PROGRAM 

9 BSTABLtSHHENT OF BE8EABCH PBOOBAH 

10 Sec. 201. (a) With the assistance of the Research 

11 Board, the Administrator of the Family Farm Development 

12 Service, acting through the facilities and personnel of the De- 

13 partment or through grants made under contracts or other 

14 arrangements with individuals, private institutions and orga- 

15 nizations, land-grant colleges, other colleges and universities, 

16 agencies of States or local governments (including State ex- 

17 periroent stations) uivolved in a^cultural research activities, 

18 and other Federal agencies involved in related research ac- 

19 tivities, shall undertake and conduct intensive research con- 

20 ceming the development and maintenance of small- and mod- 

21 erate-sized family farms in the United States. Such research 

22 shall be primarily directed at the improvement of small family 

23 farms with annual gross sales derived from fanning of less 

24 than $30,000 (adjusted annually for each calendar year be- 

25 ginning after 1980 to reflect the change in the Consumer 
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1 Price Index for All Urban Consumers published by the De- 

2 partment of Labor) and moderate-sized family farms with an- 

3 nual gross sales derived from fanning of less than $100,000 

4 (adjusted annually for each calendar year beginning after 

5 1980 to reflect the change in the Consumer Price Index for 

6 All Urban Consumers published by the Department of 

7 Labor). 

8 (b) Grants may be made under this section only to per- 

9 sons and governmental entities which are determmed by the 

10 Administrator to be qualified by knowledge or past experi- 

11 ence to conduct the research for which the grant involved is 

12 to be made. 

13 (c) Any contract or other arrangement made with any 

14 person or governmental entity for the conduct of research 

15 under this section shall contain or be subject to such condi- 

16 tions and requirements (including fiscal control and fund ac- 

17 counting procedures) as the Secretary may determine to be 

18 reasonable and consistent with the objectives of this title. 

19 (d) In making grants under this section, the Admrnistra- 

20 tor shall attempt to distribute the total amount of funds for 

21 which grants are made under this section on an equitable 

22 basis among the various classes of persons referred to in sub- 

23 section (a). 
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1 SCOPE OF BESEABCH PBOOBAH 

2 Sec. 202. Research conducted under section 201 shall 

3 include at least the following matters: 

4 (1) analysis of the sizes and numbers of various 

5 types of farms, including — 

6 (A) analysis of economic, social, and other 

7 factors which cause reductions in the number of 

8 small- and moderate-sized family farms; 

9 (B) development of methods to increase the 

10 number of small- and moderate-sized family farms 

11 and to change and control the effects of factors 

12 affecting farm sizes and numbers; 

13 (C) gathering current statistics regarding 

14 farm sizes and numbers; 

15 (D) analysis of trends regarding changes in 

16 farm sizes and numbers; and 

17 fE) analysis of the relationship among farm 

18 expansion, increased investment in agricultural 

19 activities from nonfarm sources, reductions in the 

20 number of farm operators, and the economy in 

21 rural communities; 

22 (2) surveys, conducted at least everj- five years, to 

23 determine who the beneficial and nominal' owners of 

24 agricultural lands are and to analyze trends occurring 
26 with respect to such ownership; 
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1 (3) development of methods to enhance the life- 

2 style of the small- and moderate-sized family farmer 

3 both on his farm and in his rural community; 

4 <4)(A) development of methods to increase the en- 

5 ergy efficiency of existing farm equipment and technol- 

6 ogy; 

7 (B) development of new and improved fanning 

8 techniques and technologies which are low cost, energy 

9 efficient, and environmentally protective, including 

10 technologies concerning Hvestock and crop production, 

11 soil and water conservation, and methods of increasing 

12 the utilization of renewable sources of energy (such as 

13 the Sun, wind, water, waste products, and plants); 

14 (C) determinations of the cost and cost effective- 

15 ness of the various farm technologies developed, par- 

16 ticularly in comparison to the costs of current technol- 

17 ogy beuig used on farms; and 

18 (D) development of methods to make new and im- 

19 proved farm technologies available to small- and mod- 

20 erate-sized family farmers through various marketing 

21 systems and to provide information and education to 

22 such farmers concerning the proper use of such tech- 

23 nologies; 

24 (5) development of methods to improve soil con- 

25 servation and nutrient levels of the soil, to increase soil 
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1 productivity, and to reduce nutrient runoff and water 

2 pollution from farming activities; 

3 (6) development of information concerning humus 

4 matter in soil, including — 

5 (A) the effects of increasing humus matter in 

6 soil on water retention of the soil, the necessity 

7 for irrigation, soil erosion, pest control, plant 

8 growth, nutritional quality of foods, animal health, 

9 tillage needs, and nitrate runoff; and 

10 (B) methods of increasing humus matter in 

11 the soil, such as composting, cover cropping, 

12 green manuring, crop rotation, and improved til- 

13 lage methods; 

14 (7) development of new and improved methods of 

15 sustainable agriculture, integrated pest management, 

16 and mixed cropping, and development of alternative 

17 sources of feed for livestock; 

18 (8) cost-benefit analyses of sustainable agriculture, 

19 including changes in cost and energy usage over five- 

20 year periods as a result of increased compost usage in 

21 soil and changes in livestock mortality rates, Uvestock 

22 infection rates, and farming costs which result from 

23 using livestock feeds other than grains; 
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1 (9) development of closed nutrient cycle models 

2 for small family farms and a cost-benefit analysis of 

3 such models; 

4 (10) determination of the needs of small- and 

5 moderate-sized family farmers taking into consideration 

6 methods of a^culture used in foreign countries; 

7 (11) comparisons of conventional and sustainable 

8 agriculture, including comparisons of the productivity 

9 and other outputs obtained from using such systems, 

10 and of the costs, technology, labor, and other inputs 

11 used to obtain such productivity and such other out- 

12 puts; and 

13 (12) development of crops, fanning methods and 

14 technology, farm credit, and farm management which 

15 are particularly suited to increasing the income and im- 

16 proving the lifestyle of operators of small family farms. 

17 BBPOBTS AND EB COMMENDATION 8 

18 Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary shall prepare and submit to 

19 the President and the Congress an annual report on the re- 

20 suits of research conducted under section 201. The first such 

21 report shall be submitted not later than the expiration of one 

22 year beginning on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

23 (b) Each report submitted under subsection (a) shall in- 

24 elude or be accompanied by the Secretary's recommendations 

25 with respect to further research, demonstration, and testing 
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1 and with respect to any additional areas to which future re- 

2 search and studies should be directed. Each such reconunen- 
B dation shall include estimates of the funds needed to carry 

4 out such reconunendation. The Secretary's recommendations 

5 shall include proposals for any legislation needed to imple- 

6 ment such recommendations or to carry out the purposes of 

7 this title. 

8 (c) The Secretary shall keep the demonstration and 

9 training centers established under section 302 advised of the 

10 research being carried out under this title and of the results 

11 of such research. 

12 AUTHOHIZATION OP APPROPRIATIONS 

13 Sec. 204. There are authorized to be appropriated for 

14 each of the Hscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 not to exceed 
16 $50,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this title. 

16 TITLE m— EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND 

17 DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 

18 PARAPBOFBSSIONAL PBOOBAM 

19 Sec. 301. (a) Section 502 of the Rural Development 

20 Act of 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2662) is amended— 

21 (1) by striking out "and universities" in the first 

22 sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

23 ", universities, private organizations, groups, and indi- 

24 viduats"; and 
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1 (2) by striking out subsection (d) and inserting in 

2 lieu thereof the following new subsection: 

3 "(d) Small Faem Extension Pbogkam. — (1) There 

4 shall be established in each State coordinated small farm ex- 

5 tension programs. Such programs shall provide small farmers 

6 with education and demonstration assistance concerning 

7 maintenance and improvement of their economic and social 

8 standards of living. Such assistance shall, to the maximum 

9 extent possible, be provided by paraprofeasionals working 

10 with such fanners on an intensive basis to initiate and im- 

11 prove production operations, farm management techniques, 

12 fmancing and marketing skills, and fanning metiiods which 

13 lower production and operation costs, including appropriate 

14 technology, sustainable agriculture, integrated pest manage- 

15 ment, new crops suited to small farms, multicropping meth- 

16 ods, availability of financial and educational assistance in 

17 other Federal, State, or private programs, recordkeeping and 

18 credit management, new forms of direct and cooperative mar- 

19 keting, processing, and distribution. Such paraprofessionals 

20 shall, to the extent possible, he hired from the local areas 

21 where they will be working and consist of small farmers. 

22 "(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 'sustain- 

23 able agriculture' means agriculture designed to produce long- 

24 term sustainable yields by avoiding, to the extent praeticable, 

25 the use of synthetic processes in the soil and by using, to the 
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1 extent practicable, renewable inputs (including green manure, 

2 compost, and animal wastes), to realize yields of a quantity 

3 and quality comparable to or greater than yields resulting 

4 from conventional a^cultural techniques.". 

5 (b) Section 503(c) of the Rural Development Act of 

6 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2663(c)) is amended by striking out "for each 

7 of the fiscal years ending September 30, 1978, and Septem- 

8 ber 30, 1979" and inserting in lieu thereof "for the fiscal 

9 year ending September 30, 1978, and $50,000,000 for each 

10 fiscal year thereafter". 

11 DBMONSTBATION AND TRAINING CENTERS 

12 Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary, acting through the Family 

13 Farm Development Service and with the assistance of the 

14 Research Board of the Family Farm Development Service, 

15 shall, on a competitive basis, select a qualified agency, group, 

16 or organization to establish and operate in each State demon- 

17 stration and training centers for small- and moderate-sized 

18 family farmers. 

19 (b) The Secretary shall enter into contracts or other ar- 

20 rangements with any agency, group, or organization selected 

21 under subsection (a) to operate the center involved. Such 

22 contracts or other arrangements shall at least ensure that 

23 such center is established and operated in accordance with 

24 the provisions of this section and shall contain or be subject 

25 to such other terms and conditions as the Secretary deter- 
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1 mines are necessary to carry out the purposes of this section 

2 and to protect the financial interests of the United States. 

3 (c) The Secretary, acting through the Family Farm De- 

4 velopment Service and with the assistance of the Research 

5 Board, shall oversee the establishment and operation of dem- 

6 onstration and training centers under this section. 

7 (d) Each demonstration and tnuning center established 

8 and operated under this section shall, to the extent practica- 

9 ble, be located in rural areas which have a large number of 

10 small- and moderate-sized family farmers. 

11 (e) Each demonstration and trfuning center established 

12 and operated under this section shall have the following du- 

13 ties and responsibilities: 

14 (1) to establish and carry out an educational pro- 

15 gram which — 

16 (A) has a fee for tuition not in excess of the 

17 average fee for tuition charged by public colleges 

18 and universities located in the State where such 

19 center is located; 

20 (B) provides instruction to students in the 

21 educational program concerning all facets of oper- 

22 ation, maintenance, and management of small- 

23 and moderate-sized family farms, including in- 

24 stniction concerning crop and livestock produc- 

25 tion, basic skills of proper machine operation, 
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1 maintenance, and repair, carpentry, business man- 

2 agement, farm financing and recordkeeping, mar- 

3 keting strategies to increase marketing potential 

4 for small- and moderate-sized family farmers, 

5 methods of forming cooperatives, conservation and 

6 quality preservation of soil and water, waste utili- 

7 zation,. and State and Federal agricultural assist- 

8 ■ ance programs; 

9 (C) provides, to the maximum extent practi- 

10 cable, the instruction referred to in subparagraph 

11 (B) by utilizing new farming technology and tech- 

12 niques which are small scale, low cost, self-suffi- 

13 cient, and environmentally sound, including such 

14 technology and techniques as production of fertil- 

15 izers and feeds on small- and moderate-sized fam- 

16 ily farms, stringent soil and water conservation 

17 principles, direct and cooperative processing and 

18 marketing, utilization of renewable sources of en- 

19 orgy, new crops, varied crapping systems, and in- 

20 novative financing techniques; and 

21 (B) issues certificates of skill to students who 
32 complete such program satisfactorily; 

23 (2) to demonstrate new appropriate technologies 

24 and methods of conserving and utilizing energy, soil, 

25 water, and organic matter; 
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1 (3) to monitor information concerning and the re- 

2 suits of current agricultural research being carried out 

3 through the Department or through agencies of State 

4 or local governments (including local. State, and re- 

5 gional experiment stations); 

6 (4) to provide tours of the center and explanations 

7 of its programs to fanners uid interested groups; 

8 (5) to consult on a regular basis with the Exten- 

9 sion Service, experiment stations, and paraprofessionals 

10 who provide assistance under section d02(d) of the 

11 Rural Development Act of 1972 (7 U.S.C. 2662(d)) for 

12 purposes of coordinating and publicizing activities; 

13 (6) to prepare and submit to the head of the de- 

14 partment of agriculture of the State in which the cen- 

15 ter is located and to the Secretary an annual report on 

16 the establishment and operation of the center, contun- 

17 ing summaries of information concerning demonstra- 

18 tions carried out by the center under paragraph (2), in- 

19 eluding energy savings, if any, resulting from such 

20 demonstrations; soil erosion and soil quality statistics 

21 pertaining to such demonstrations; water usage (md 

22 water quality of such demonstrations; the amount of 

23 agricultural commodities produced per acre by such 

24 demonstrations; the cost per acre of producing agricul- 
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1 tural commodities by such demonstrationB; and the in- 

2 come derived from such demonstrationg. 

3 The first report required under paragraph (6) shaD be submit- 

4 t«d not later than one year after the estabUshment of the 

5 center involved. 

6 (0 On January I of each year, the Secretary shall sub- 

7 mit to the Congress an annual report on the establishment 

8 and operation of demonstration and training centers under 

9 this section and on the results being obtained at such centers 

10 through the education and demonstration programs referred 

11 to in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (e). 

12 DEHON8TBATION8 ON OPEBATING FABMS 

13 Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary acting through the Family 

14 Farm Development Service and with the assistance of the 

15 Research Board, may nialce a grant in each State for pur- 

16 poses of having a^cultural demonstrations carried out on 

17 small- and moderate-sized family farms operating in such 

18 State. 

19 (b) The Secretary shall make the grants referred to in 

20 subsection (a) under contracts or other arrangements with the 

21 State department of agriculture involved or any nonprofit or- 

22 ganization operating within the State involved. The Seere- 

23 tary shall select the department or such organization, wbich- 

24 ever he determines, on the basis of proposals submitted to 
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1 him, is qu&lified to administer in such State a demonstration 

2 farm program under this section. 

3 (c) Any contract or other arrangement made with a 

4 State department of a^culture or nonprofit organization for 

5 the operation of a demonstration farm program under this 

6 section shall contain or be subject to such conditions and re- 

7 quirements (including fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 

8 cedures) as the Secretary determines are necessary to ensure 

9 that such program is carried out in accordance with the pro- 

10 visions of this section. 

1 1 (d) Any State department of agriculture or nonprofit or- 

12 ganization receiving a grant under this section shall, in con- 

13 sultation with the Secretary and the Research Board, select 

14 not fewer tJian ten agricultural demonstrations to be carried 

15 out in the States involved. The demonstrations shall be car- 

16 ried out on small- or moderate-sized family farms which were 

17 operating in such State on the date of the enactment of this 

18 Act and which such State department of agriculture or such 

19 nonprofit organization selects. An owner of a selected farm 

20 who is willing to carry out such a demonstration shall enter 

21 into an a^eement with such State department of agriculture 

22 or such nonprofit organization. Such agreement shall include 

23 the following provisions: 

24 (I) that any equipment necessary to carry out the 

25 demonstration may be installed on such farm; 
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1 (2) that the owner of such f&rni will operate and 

2 maintain such equipment and will cany out the demon- 

3 stration under such terms and conditioiis as such State 

4 department of agriculture or such nonprofit organiza- 

5 tion may require; 

6 (3) that during the period that the demonstration 

7 is to be carried out on such farm — 

8 (A) the Department, acting through the Ex- 

9 tension Service and Family Farm Development 

10 Service, will provide the owner of such iaim with 

11 such technical assistance concerning operation and 

12 maintenance of the equipment and conduct of the 
IS demonstration as the owner may request; 

14 (B) the owner of such farm will record the 

15 results of the demonstration including changes in 

16 production, production costs, energy usage, and 

17 water usage; 

18 (O tbe owner of such fann will report such 

19 results, along with other appropriate findings and 

20 recommendations made by the owner concerning 

21 the demonstration, to such State department of 

22 agriculture or nonprofit organization; and 

23 (D) the owner will provide tours relating to, 

24 and information concerning the costs and results 
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1 of, the demonstra,tioii to farmers, other interested 

2 individuals, and interested groups; and 

3 (4) that at the end of the period referred to in 

4 para^aph (3), the owner will have all right, title, and 

5 interest to such equipment. 

6 (e) At least annually each State department of apicul- 

7 ture and each nonprofit organization receiving a grant under 

8 ^is section shall submit a report to the Administrator of the 

9 Family Farm Development Service on die agricultural dem- 

10 onstrations being carried out under such grant and on the 

11 results of such demonstrations. 

12 (f) As used in this section, the term "agricultural dem- 

13 onstration" means appropriate technology and new farming 

14 techniques which are carried out on a fann for demonstration 

15 purposes and whidi are small scale, low cost, energy effi- 

16 cient, and environmentally sound. Such techniques and tech- 

17 nology include production of fertilizers and feeds on small- 

18 and moderate-sized family farms, stringent soil and water 

19 conservation principles, direct and cooperative processing 

20 and marketing, utilization of renewable sources of energy, 

21 new crops, varied cropping systems, and innovative financing 

22 techniques. 

23 APPEOPEIATB TECHNOLOGY EXTENSION PBOGEAM 

24 Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary shall develop and imple- 

25 ment in ea«h State an extension program for the purpose of 
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1 ingtructing small- and moderate-sized family fanners regard- 

2 ing the installation and operation of appropriate technology 

3 on small- and moderate-sized family farms. For each ten 

4 thousand farms in such State, the Secretary shall assign at 

5 least one individual to provide such instruction on a full-time 

6 basis. 

7 (b) For purposes of subsection (a), Uie term "extension" 

8 shall have the meaning given it in section 1404(7) of the 

9 National Agricultural Research, Extension, and Teaching 

10 Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.8.C. 3103(7)). 

11 PBBT CONTBOL AND SOIL IHPBOVEMENT IN8TBUCTION 

12 Sec. 305. The Secretary shall, to the maximum extent 

13 practicable, establish and carry out a program which provides 

14 instruction and demonstrations to small- and moderate-sized 

15 family farmers regarding integrated pest management, meth- 

16 ods of enhancing soil fertility, methods of improving water 

17 quality and decreasing health hazards related to heavy usage 

18 of chemicals, and methods of increasing fertility and humus 

19 content of the soil through the use of various cropping sys- 

20 tems and the application of organic niatter to the soil. 

21 APPKENTlCESmP PBOOBAM 

22 Sec. 306. (a) The Secretary, acting through the Family 

23 Farm Development Service and the Research Board, shall 

24 establish and carry out a program — 
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1 (1) which encourages small- and moderate-sized 

2 family farmers to hire and train as appren^ce farmers 
S individuals desiring to become small- and moderate- 

4 sized family farmers; and 

5 (2) v^ch makes available — 

6 (A) to small- and moderate-sized family 

7 fanners interested in participating in the program 

8 information concerning the names and addresses 

9 of individuals interested in becoming apprentice 

10 farmers; and 

11 (B) to individuals interested in becoming ap- 

12 prentice farmers in the program information con- 

13 ceming the locations and descriptions of appren- 

14 ticeship positions which are available under the 

15 program. 

16 (b) Any individual who has served as an apprentice 

17 fanner for at least three years under the apprenticeship pro- 

18 gram described in subsection (a) and who presents to the Sec- 

19 retary documents signed by the fanner who truned such indi- 

20 vidual under the program and certi^dng that such individual 

21 has the ability and trfuning to operate a small- or moderate- 

22 sized family farm shall be deemed to have a farm background 

23 for purposes of sections 302(2) and 311(aX2) of die Consoli- 

24 dated Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
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1 1941(aX2)), pertaimng to eligibility for real eetate &nd oper- 

2 Uiag loans, respectively. 

3 cLEABmOHOtraB fob information begabdino 

4 AVAILABnJTT OP PABMS 

5 Sec. 307. The Secretary, acting through the Family 

6 Farm Development Service and the Extension Service, shall 

7 establish with the State department of agriculture in each 
6 State a program which maintains and makes available to 
9 small- and moderate-sized iaaaiy fanners and individuals in- 

10 terested in becoming small- or moderate-sized family farmers 

11 current information concerning the prices and locations of 

12 small- and moderate-sized family farms which are for sale 

13 and the names and addresses of persons interested in buying 

14 small- and moderate-sized family farms and operating them 

15 as such farms. 

16 FOBEION SCHOLABSHIP PBOOBAM 

17 Sec. 308. The Secretary, in coordination with the Fam- 

18 ily Farm Development Service, shall establish a scholarship 

19 program for farmers, potential farmers, instructors of iaxm- 

20 ers, and potential instructors of farmers which assists such 

21 persons in studying sustunable agriculture methods in for- 

22 eign countries. Such program shall at least ensure that — 

23 (1) a person selected by the Secretary will have 

24 the opportunity in a foreign country agreeing to par- 

25 ticipate in such program to study the methods of sui- 
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1 tamable a^culture in such country for a period of four 

2 years; and 

3 (2) at the end of such four-year period of instruc- 

4 tion, such person will return to the United States and 

5 assist the Department in training other persons con- 

6 ceming sustainable a^culture methods. 

7 AUTHOEIZATION OF APPB0PBIATI0N8 

8 Sec. 309. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated 

9 for each of the fiscal years 1981, 1982. and 1983 

10 $50,000,000 to carry out the provisions of sections 302 and 

11 SOS. 

12 (b) There are authorized to be appropriated for each of 

13 the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 $10,000,000 to carry 

14 out the provisions of section 304 through section 308. 

15 TITLE rv— LOANS FOR APPROPRIATE 

16 TECHNOLOGY 

17 EXPANSION OP AVAILABILITY OF LOANS UNDEE 

18 CONSOLIDATED PABM AND SURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 

19 Sec. 401. (a) Section 30S(b) of the Consolidated Farm 

20 and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1923(b)) is 

2 1 amended — 

22 (1) by striking out "; and" in paragraph (1) and 

23 inserting in lieu thereof "and the use of appropriate 

24 technology;"; 
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1 (2) by striking out the period at the end of para- 

2 graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof "; and"; and 

3 (3) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

4 paragraph: 

5 "(3) the term 'appropriate technology' means 

6 technology which is locally suited, environmentally 

7 protective, low cost, economical in use of scarce re- 

8 sources, readily operated, maintained, and repairable, 

9 and directly suitable in size and complexity to the task 

10 it is to perform.". 

11 (b) Section 312(a) of the Consolidated Farm and Rural 

12 Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1942(a)) is amended— 

13 (1) in paragraph (3) by inserting "and the use of 

14 appropriate technology" after "cash rent"; and 

15 (2) in the last sentence — 

16 (A) hy inserting "the term 'appropriate tech- 

17 nology' means technology which is locally suited, 

18 environmentally protective, low cost, economical 

19 in use of scarce resources, readily operated, main- 

20 tained, and repairable, and directly suitable in size 

21 and complexity to the task it is to perform;" after 

22 "subtitle,", and 

23 (B) by inserting before the period the foUow- 

24 ing: "; and the term 'sustainable agriculture' 

25 means agriculture designed to produce long-term. 
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1 sustainable, yields by avoiding, to the extent prac- 

2 ticable, the use of synthetic processes in the soil 

3 and by using, to the extent practicable, renewable 

4 inputs Oncluding green manure, compost, and ani- 

5 mal wastes), to realize yields of a quantity and 

6 quality comparable to or greater than yields rc- 

7 suiting from the use of conventional a^cultural 

8 techniques". 

9 (c) Sections 302(1), SlOlXaKD, SlKaKD, and 321(1) of 

10 the Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act (7 

11 U.S.C. 1922(1), 1934(a)(1), 1941(aXl), 1961(1)) are amend- 

12 ed by striking out "citizens" each place it appears and insert- 

13 ing in Ueu thereof "residents". 

14 (d) The flrst sentence of section 312(a) of the Consoli- 

15 dated Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1942(a)) 

16 is amended — 

17 (1) by striking out "and" in paragraph (9); and 

18 (2) by inserting before the period the following: 

19 ", and (11) paying costs incident to instituting methods 

20 of sustainable agriculture and integrated pest 

21 management". 

22 (e) Section 316 of the Consolidated Farm and RuraJ De- 

23 velopment Act (7 U.S.C. 1946) is amended by addmg at the 

24 end thereof the following new subsection: 
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1 "(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a) and subsection (b), 

2 each loan made or insured to carry out any purpose described 

3 in section 312(a)(ll) shall be repayable in such installments 

4 as the Secretary determines will provide for reduced pay- 

5 ments during the initial repayment period of the loan and 

6 lu'ger repayments during the remtunder of the repayment pe- 

7 riodof the loan.". 

8 TITLE V— AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL 

9 KEVENUE CODE OF 1954 

10 SHOET TITLE 

11 Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the "Farm Tax 

12 Equity Act of 1980". 

13 LIMITATION ON DEDUCTIONa ATTEIBUTABLE TO FAEMING 

14 Sec. 502. (a) Fart IX of subchapter B of chapter 1 of 

15 the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to items not 

16 deductible) is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 

17 lowing new section: 

18 "SEC. 280D. UMITATION ON DEDUCTIONS ATTRIBUTABLE TO 

19 FARMING. 

20 "(a) Limitations on Deductions. — 

21 "(1) General eule. — In the case of a taxpayer 

22 engaged in the trade or business of fanning, the deduc- 

23 tions attribut&ble to such trade or business which, but 

24 for this section, would be allowable under this chapter 
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1 for the taxable year shdl not exceed the aggregate 

2 of— 

3 "(A) the gross income of such taxpayer de- 

4 rived from the trade or business of farming for 

5 such taxable year, and 

6 "(B) $17,500 reduced (but not below 0) by 

7 the amount by which the nonfarm adjusted gross 

8 income of such taxpayer for the taxable year ex- 

9 ceeds $17,500. 

10 "(2) Inflation adjustment. — In the case of a 

11 taxable year ending after December 31, 1980, there 

12 shall be substituted for $17,500 each place it appears 

13 in paragraph (1KB) and in subsection (b)(2) an amount 

14 equal to — 

15 "(A) $17,500, multiplied by 

16 "(B) the inflation adjustment applicable to 

17 the calendar year ending within the taxable year. 

18 The amount determined under this paragraph shall be 

19 rounded to the nearest dollar. 

20 "(b) Exceptions. — 

21 "(1) Taxpayees using annual acceual 

22 METHOD OF accounting.— 

23 "(A) In oeneeal. — Subsection (a) shall not 

24 spply to "■ny taxpayer for the taxable year if such 

25 taxpayer elects to compute taxable income from 
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1 the trade or business of fanning for the taxable 

2 year on the annual accrual method of accounting 

3 (as defined in section 447(g)(2)). 

4 "(B) Time, manner, and effect of elec- 

5 TiON. — An election under subparagraph (A) for 

6 any taxable year shall be filed within the time 

7 prescribed by law (including extensions thereof) 

8 for filing the return of the tax imposed by tbia 

9 chapter for such taxable year, and shall be made 

10 and filed in such manner as the Secretary shall 

11 prescribe by regulations. Such election shall apply 

12 to the taxable year for which made and all subae- 

13 quent taxable years and may not be revoked ex- 

14 cept with the consent of the Secretary, 

15 "(C) Change op methods op account- 

16 iNO, ETC. — If, in order to comply with the elec- 

17 tion made under subparagraph (A), a taxpayer 

18 changes his method of accounting in computing 

19 taxable income from the trade or business of farm- 

20 ing, such change shall be treated as having been 

21 made with the consent of the Secretary and for 

22 the purpose of section 481(aK2) shall be treated 

23 as a change not ini^led by the taxpayer. 

24 "(2) Taxpavebs not having excessive non- 
25 FABM ADJUSTED GBOss INCOME. — Subsection (a) shall 
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1 not apply to any taxpayer for the taxable year if the 

2 nonfarm adjusted gross income of the taxpayer for the 

3 taxable year does not exceed $17,500. 

4 "(c) Mabbied Individuals Filing Sepabate Re- 

5 TUBNS. — 

6 "(1) In oenebal. — In the case of any married 

7 individual — 

8 "(A) who files a separate return for the tax- 

9 able year, and 

10 "(B) the spouse of whom has any income or 

11 deductions attributable to the trade or business of 

12 farming for such year, 

13 there shall be substituted for the dollar amounts which 

14 would (but for this subsection) be appHcable under sub- 

15 sections (a)<l)(B) and (b)(2) for the taxable year an 

16 amount equal to one-half of such dollar amounts. 

17 "(2) Deteemination of maeital status. — 

18 For purposes of this subsection, marital status shall be 

19 determined under section 143. 

20 "(d) Caebyovee of Fabm Opebating Losses. — The 

21 amount not allowed as a deduction by reason of subsection (a) 
32 for any taxable year shall be treated as a deduction attributa- 

23 ble to the trade or business of farming in the following tax- 

24 able year. 
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1 "(e) Definitions and Special Rules. — For pur- 

2 poses of this section — 

3 "(1) Bona fide family faem coepobation. — 

4 - "(A) In oeneeal. — The term 'bona fide 

5 family farm corporation' means a corporation en- 

6 ga^ed in the trade or business of farming — 

7 "(i) of which more than 50 percent of 

8 the total combined voting power of all 

9 classes of stock entitled to vote, and more 
.0 thsn 50 percent of th&t total number of 

shares of all other classes of stock of the cor- 
2 poration, are owned by members of the same 

S family, 

"(ii) which owns farmmg property 
5 where at least one shareholder is actively 

.6 and primarily engaged in the operation of the 

,7 farm for not less than 6 months of the tax- 

able year, and 

"(iii) no shareholder of which is a cor- 

20 poration. 

21 "(B) Members of the sahb family. — 

22 The members of the same family are an individu- 

23 a], such individual's brothers and sisters (whether 

24 by the whole or half blood), ancestors and lineal 
26 descendants of such individual, a spouse of any of 
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1 the foregoing, and the estate of any of the fore- 

2 going. 

3 "(2) Inflation adjustment. — The inflation ad- 

4 justment f^plicable to a calendar year is the percent- 

5 age change in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 

6 Consumers (published by the Department of Labor) 

7 during the period beginning on July 1, 1980, and end- 

8 ing on June 30 of such calendar year. 

9 "(3) NONFABM ADJUSTED GB0S8 INCOME. — The 

10 term 'nonfarm adjusted gross income' means adjusted 

11 gross income computed without regard to income and 

12 deductions attributable to the trade or business of 

13 farming. 

14 "(4) Income and deductions. — The determina- 

15 tion of whether any item of income is derived from the 

16 trade or business of farming and whether any deduc- 

17 tion is attributable to the trade or business of farming 

18 shall be made under regulations prescribed by the 

19 Secretary. 

20 "(5) Several tbadbs or businesses op 

21 farming. — In the case of a taxpayer engaged in more 

22 than one trade or business of farming, all such trades 

23 or businesses of the taxpayer shall be treated as one 

24 trade or business. 
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1 "(6) Partnerships, trusts, and bona ftoe 

2 FAMILY FARM C0BP0BATI0N8. — A trade OF business 

3 of farming carried on by a partnership, trust, or bona 

4 fide family farm corporation shall be treated as carried 

5 on by the members of such partnership, the benefici- 

6 aries of such trust, or the shareholders of such bona 

7 fide family farm corporation in proportion to their in- 

8 terest in such partnership, trust, or bona fide family 

9 farm corporation <as the case may be),". 

10 (b) The table of sections for part IX of subchapter B of 

11 chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 

12 by adding at the end thereof the following new item: 

"P-eC: 280D. Umilttlion on deductions attributable to firminj;.". 

13 (c) The amendments made by this section shall apply to 

14 taxable years beginning after the date of the enactment of 

15 this Act. 

16 ACCRUAL METHOD OF ACCOUNTING REQUIRED FOR 
n CERTAIN PERSONS ENGAGED IN FARMING 

18 Sec. 503. (a) Subsection (a) of section 447 of the Inter- 

19 nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to method of accounting 

20 for corporations engaged in farming) is amended to read as 

21 follows: 

22 "fa) Accrual Method of Accounting. — 
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1 "(1) Obnebal rule. — In the case of any perBon 

2 enga^d in the trade or business of fanning whose 

3 gross income from farming exceeds the sum of — 

4 "(A) $100,000, and 

5 "(B) in the case of a taxable year ending 

6 after December 31, 1980, $100,000 multiplied by 

7 the inflation adjustment applicable to the calendar 

8 year ending in the taxable year, 

9 the taxable mcome from fanning of such person shall 

10 be computed on the accrual method of accounting and 

11 with the capitalization of preproductive expenses de- 

12 scribed in subsection (b). This subsection shall not 

13 apply to the trade or business of operating a nurseiy or 

14 to the raising or harvesting of trees (other than fruit 

15 and nut trees). 

16 "(2) Inflation adjustment. — For purposes of 

17 paragraph (1), the inflation adjustment shall be the in- 

18 flation adjustment provided by section 280D(e)(2).". 

19 (b)(1) Subsections (c), (d), and (e) of section 447 of the 

20 Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to method of ac- 

21 counting for corporations engaged in fanning) are hereby 

22 repealed. 

23 (2) Subsections (f) and (g) of section 447 of such Code 

24 are redesignated as subsections (c) and (d), respectively. 
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1 (3) The section heading of section 447 of such Code is 

2 amended to read as follows: 

3 "SBC. 447. METHOD OF ACCOUNTING FOR CERTAIN PERSONS 

4 ENGAGED IN FARMING.". 

5 (4) The table of sections for subpart A of part 11 of 

6 subchapter E of chapter 1 of such Code is amended by strik- 

7 ing out the item relating to section 447 and inserting in lieu 

8 thereof the following new item: 

"Sec, 447. UetlKid at Mcoi 
£»nning.". 

9 (c) The amendments made by this section shall apply to 

10 taxable years beginning after the date of the enactment of 

11 this Act. 

12 CAPITAL GAINS TAX APPLICABLE TO TBANSFEB OF 

13 BUBAL LAND BY POBBION INVBSTOEa 

14 Sec. 504. (a)(1) Section 871 of the Internal Revenue 

15 Code of 1954 (relating to tax on nonresident alien individ- 

16 uals) is amended by redesignating subsection (g) as subsec- 

17 tion (h), and by inserting after subsection (f) the following 

18 new subsection: 

19 "(g) Gains Fbom Sale or Exchange of Fabmland 

20 OB Othbb Rueal Land. — In the case of a nonresident 

21 alien mdividual, there shall be treated as gross income which 

22 is effectively connected with the conduct of a trade or busi- 

23 ness within the United States — 
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1 "(1) gain from the sale or exchange of real prop- 

2 erty located in the United States which is — 

3 "(A) land used in farming (as defined in sec- 

4 tion 180(b)), 

5 "(B) huid suitable for use in fanning (as de- 

6 fined in section 182(c)(2)), or 

7 "(0) land in a rural area (within the meaning 

8 of paragraph (7) of section 306(8)) of the Consoli- 

9 dated Farm and Rural Development Act (7 

10 U.S.C. 1926(a)(7)), and 

1 1 "(2) that portion, in excess of $3,000 for the tax- 

12 able year, of the gfun from the sale or exchange of 

13 stock in a corporation, or interest in a partnership, 

14 trust, or estate, determined by the Secretary to be 

15 properly attributable to — 

16 "(A) the net unrealized appreciation in land 

17 described in paragraph (1) which is held by such 

18 corporation, partnership, trust, or estate, or 

19 "(B) in the case of the sale or exchange of 

20 stock in a corporation, the gain, if any, realized 

21 by such corporation on the sale of property de- 

22 scribed in paragraph (1) which was not recognized 

23 by such corporation under section 337. 
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1 Any such gain shall be t&sable as provided in subsection 

2 (bKl) whether or not such individual is engaged in trade or 

3 business within the United States during the taxable year.". 

4 (2) Section 882 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 

5 (relatmg to tax on income of foreign corporations connected 

6 with United States business) is amended by adding at the end 

7 thereof the following new subsection: 

8 "(g) Gains Fboh Sale ob Exchanoe of Fabhland 

9 OB Other Rural Land. — In the case of a foreign corpora- 

10 tion, there shall be treated as gross income which is effective- 

11 ly connected with the conduct of a trade or business within 

12 the United States— 

13 "(1) gain from the sale or exchange of real prop- 

14 erty located in the United States which is — 

15 "(A) land used m farming (as defined in sec- 

16 tion 180(b)), 

17 "(B) land suitable for use in farming (as de- 

18 fined in section 182(cK2)), or 

19 "(C) land in a rural area (within the meaning 

20 of paragraph (7) of section 306(a)) of the Consoli- 

21 dated Farm and Rural Development Act (7 

22 U.S.C. 1926(a)(7)), and 

23 "(2) that portion, in excess of $3,(KK) for the tai- 

24 able year, of the gain from the sale or exchange of 

25 stock in a corporation, or interest in a partnership, 
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1 trust, or estate, determined by the Secretary to bo 

2 properly attributable to — 

3 "(A) the net unrealized appreciation in land 

4 described in paragraph (1) which is held by such 

5 corporation, partnership, trust, or estate, or 

6 "(B) in the case o( the sale or exchange of 

7 stock in a corporation, the gain, if any, realized 

8 by such corporation on the sale of property de- 

9 scribed in paragraph (1) which was not recognized 

10 by such corporation under section 337. 

11 Any such gain shall be taxable as provided in subsection 

12 (a)(1) whether or not such corporation is engaged in trade or 

13 business within the United States during the taxable year.". 

14 (3)(A) Subparagraph (B) of section 864(cKl) of such 

15 Code is amended by striking out "section 871(d) or sections 

16 882 (d) and (e)" and inserting in lieu thereof "sections 871 

17 (d) and (g) and sections 882 (d), (e), and (g)". 

18 (B) Paragraph (2) of section 871(a) of such Code is 

19 amended by striking out "paragraph (1) or subsection (b)" 

20 and inserting in lieu thereof "paragraph (1), subsection (b), or 

21 subsection (g)". 

22 (C) Subparagraph (A) of section 871(dXl) of such Code 

23 is amended by inserting "(other than gains described in sub- 

24 section (g))" after "sale or exchange of such real property". 
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1 (D) Subparagraph (A) of section 882(dKl) of such Code 

2 is amended by inserting "(other than gfuns described in sub- 

3 section {g))" after "sale or exchange of such real property". 

4 (b)(1) The first sentence of subsection (b) of section 1441 

5 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to withhotd- 

6 ing of tax on nonresident aliens) is amended by striking out 

7 "or 631 (b) or (c)", and inserting in lieu thereof "631 (b) or 

8 (c),or871{g)". 

9 (2) Subsection (a) of section 1442 of such Code (relating 

10 to withholding of tax on foreign corporations) is amended by 

11 inserting "the reference in section 1441(b) to section 871(g) 

12 shall be treated as referring to section 882(g}," after "sec- 

13 tions881(a)(3)and(4),". 

14 (c)(1) Subpart A of part HI of subchapter A of chapter 

15 61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to infor- 

16 mation concerning persons subject to special provisions) is 

17 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 

18 section: 

19 "SEC. 6039C. INFORMATION CONCERNING CERTAIN HOLDINGS 

20 OF UNITED STATES PROPERTY BY FOREIGN 

21 CORPORATIONS. 

22 "Every foreign corporation, 20 percent or more of the 

23 value of the assets of which at any time during the taxable 

24 year is attributable to land described in section 882(gKl), 

25 shall make a return for the taxable year setting forth such 
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1 information as the Secretary may by regulation prescribe for 

2 the purpose of enforcing sections 871 and 882.". 

3 (2) The table of sections for such subpart is amended by 

4 adding at the end thereof the following new item: 

"Sec. 6039C. InlonnatLon conceming certain holdings of United 
Stales property by foreigr corporaliona.". 

5 (d) Sections 894 and 7852(d) of the Internal Revenue 

6 Code of 1954 shall not apply after the period which begins on 

7 the date of the enactment of this Act and ends five years 

8 after such date with respect to sales and exchanges of farm- 

9 land and other rural land to which section 871(g) or 882(g) of 

10 such Code applies. 

11 (e) The amendments made by subsection (a) shall apply 

12 to sales and exchanges of farmland or other rural land on and 

13 after the date of the enactment of this Act. The amendments 

14 made by subsection (c) shall apply to taxable years beginning 

15 after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

16 TITLE VI— FAMILY FARM OWNERSHIP PROGRAM 

17 ESTABLISHMENT OF OEANT PBOQBAH 

18 Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary, acting through the Farm- 

19 ers Home Administration, may make grants to units of gen- 

20 eral local government and nonprofit private organizations 

21 which submit an application to the Secretary under subsec- 

22 tion (b) to purchase land suitable for farming in accordance 

23 with the provisions of section 603(a) and to sell such land, in 
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1 accordance with the provisions of section 603(b), to individ- 

2 uals who are new or young farmers. 

3 (b) Any applicant which desires to receive a grant under 

4 this section shall submit an application to the Secretary in 

5 such form, and in accordance with such procedures, as the 

6 Secretary may require by rule. Any such appUcation shall — 

7 (1) provide assurances that the interests of fann- 

8 ers will be strongly represented in any action taken by 

9 the applicant under this title; 

10 (2) provide assurances that the applicant has the 

U legal authority to purchase and sell real estate; 

12 (3) indicate the standards which will be used by 

13 the applicant — 

14 (A) in purchasing any land in accordance 

15 with the provisions of section 603(a); and 

16 (B) in selecting an individual to purchase 

17 land under section 604; and 

16 (4) provide such additional information as the Sec- 

19 retary considers necessary to carry out the provisions 

20 of this title. 

21 (cKD Subject to the provisions of paragraph (2) through 

22 paragraph (4), the Secretary may award a grant to any appli- 

23 cant which meets the requirements of this section. 

24 (2) In awarding any such grant, the Secretary shall give 

25 priority to those applicants which demonstrate that the pres- 
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1 ervation of family farming is of vital importance to the area 

2 in which the applicant is located. 

3 (3) During any calendar year, the Secretary shall not 

4 award more than ten such grmits to applicants which are 

5 located in the same State. 

6 (4) The amount of any such grant shall be determined 

7 by the Secretary but shall not be less than $100,000 or more 

8 than $500,000. 

9 (5) Any such grant shiUl be subject to the provisions of 

10 this title and to such terms and conditions as the Secretary 

1 1 may require by rule. 

12 ESTABLISHMENT OP EEVOLVING FUND ACCOUNTS OF 

13 OBANT BECIFIENTS 

14 Sbc. 602. (a) Any grant recipient shall deposit all funds 

15 awarded under section 601(c) in a revolving fund account 

16 which is established and maintained in accordance with rules 

17 prescribed by the Secretary. 

18 (bXD At all times, to the extent possible, the sum of — 

19 (A) the amount of funds in the revolving fund ac- 

20 count of a grant recipient; and 

21 (B) the fair market value of land purchased under 

22 section 603(a) by such grant recipient; 

23 shall equal an amount which is not less than the sum of all 

24 funds awarded to such grant recipient under section 601(c). 
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1 (2) In any case in which the difference between the 

2 amount determined under para^aph (1) with respect to a 

3 grant recipient and all funds awarded to such grant recipient 

4 under section 601(c) is so large that the Secretary considers 

5 such amount to be inconsistent with the objectives of this 

6 title, the Secretary may require the grant recipient to imple- 

7 ment any corrective measure which the Secretary considers 

8 advisable. 

9 (c)(1) At any time that a grant recipient ceases to main- 

10 tain a revolving fund account or ten years after the date of 

11 the enactment of this Act, whichever occurs first, the grant 

12 recipient shall pay to the Secretary an amount equal to the 

13 amount of all funds awarded to the grant recipient under sec- 

14 tion 601(c). 

15 (2) Any grant recipient which the Secretary determines 

16 to be in noncompliance with the provisions of this section 

17 shall be liable, at the discretion of the Secretary, for the 

18 amount of all funds awarded and paid under section 601(c) to 

19 such grant recipient. The Secretary may bring a civil action 

20 in an appropriate district court of the United States for the 

21 payment of such funds. 

22 (3) All funds received by the Secretary mider this sec- 

23 tion shall be deposited by the Secretary in the general fund of 

24 the Treasury. 
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1 PUBCHASE AND SALE OF PABM8 BY OBANT BECIPIENTS 

2 Sec. 603. (a) Funds maintained in a revolving fund ac- 

3 count in accordance with section 602 may be used by the 

4 grant recipient to purchase one or more of the following: 

5 (1) any parcel of land which is suitable for farm- 

6 ing; 

7 (2) any parcel of land which is suitable to be di- 

8 vided into two or more parcels of land which are suit- 

9 able for farming; and 

10 (3) any parcel of land which may be combined 

11 with any adjacent parcel of land to create a parcel 
13 which is suitable for farming. 

13 (b)(1) Subject to the provisions of paragraph (2) and sec- 

14 tion 605, any land purchased under subsection (a) shall be 

15 sold to any new or young farmer selected under section 604. 

16 (2) No parcel of land may be sold under paragraph (1) in 

17 any case in which such parcel exceeds the lesser of — 

18 (A) twice the average size of all farms located in 

19 the county in which such land is located; or 

20 (6) six hundred and forty acres. 

21 (3) All funds received by any grant recipient from the 

22 sale of any land under paragraph (1) shall be deposited in the 

23 revolving fund account of such grant recipient. 

24 (c) After the sale of any land by a grant recipient under 

25 subsection (b), such grant recipient shall provide any financial 
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1 or technical advice which such grant recipient considers nec- 

2 essary to assist the individual who purchases such land with 

3 the utilization and maintenance of such land. 

4 SELECTION OF PUBCHASEB 

5 Sec. 604. (a) Any individual who is a new or young 

6 farmer and who desires to purchase any land from a grant 

7 recipient may submit an appUcation to such grant recipient in 

8 such form, and in accordance with such procedures, as such 

9 grant recipient may require. Any such application shall pro- 

10 vide assurances that such individual is financially responsible 

1 1 and shall contain such additional information as such grant 

12 recipient considers necessary. 

13 (b) In accordance with standards approved by the Secre- 

14 tary, the grant recipient may select any individual who meets 

15 the requirements of subsection (a) and who meets such stand- 
IB ards. 

17 (c) Any individual who is selected under subsectjon (b) 

18 to purchase any Ifuid under section 603(b) shall be eli^ble to 

19 apply for loans under sections 310D and 311 of the Conspli- 

20 dated Farm and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 1934, 

21 1941). Loans made to such individual under either of such 

22 sections shall be at a rate of mterest not to exceed 75 per 

23 centum of the average annual interest rate payable on all 

24 interest-bearing obligations of the United States issued in the 
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1 most recent, complete Rscal year precediiijf the date on 

2 which such loan is made. 

3 CONDITIONS OF SALE 

4 Sec. 605. (a) Any land sold under section 603(b) shall 

5 be used solely for a farming operation and no structure shall 

6 be erected on such farm which is inconsistent with a farming 

7 operation. 

8 (b) Any grant recipient which sells any land under aec- 

9 Uon 603(h) shall be given, by the purchaser of such land se- 

10 leoted under section 604, a written option to purchase such 

11 land— 

12 (1) at the price at which such land was sold to 

13 such purchaser in any case in which such purchaser or 

14 his heirs sell such land during the period beginning on 

15 the date such purchaser purchased such land from such 

16 grant recipient and ending two years after such dat£; 

17 or 

18 (2) at the fair market value of such land, as deter- 

19 mined by the Secretary on the date such option is ex- 

20 ercised, in any case in which such purchaser or his 

21 heirs sell such land during the period beginning two 

22 years after the date on which such purchaser pur- 

23 chased such land from such grant recipient and ending 

24 Hve years after such date of purchase. 
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1 BULBS 

2 Sec. 606. Not later than ninety dayg after the date of 

3 the enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall promulgate 

4 rules to cairy out the provisions of this title, including 

5 rules — 

6 (1) for applications submitted under section 

7 601(b); Mid 

8 (2) regarding the eatabliBhment and maintenance 

9 of any revolving fund account. 

10 DEFINITIONS 

1 1 Sec. 607. For purposes of this title — 

12 (1) the term "appUcant" means a county or local 

13 government or a nonpn^t commmiity organization 

14 which submits an application under section 601(b); 

15 (2) the term "grant recipient" moans any appU- 

16 cant which receives a grant under sec^n 601(c); and 

17 (3) the term "revolving fund account" means any 

18 revolving fund account established and maintained 

19 under section 602. 

20 AUTHORIZATION OF APPBOPEIATI0N8 

21 Sec. 608. There is authorized to be appropriated for 

22 each of the fiscal years 1981 through 1989 $200,000,000 to 

23 carry out the provisions of this title. 
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1 TITLE Vn— INDUSTRIAL HYDKOCARBONS AND 

2 ALCOHOLS 

3 FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOB PEODUCTION OF 1NDU8TEIAL 

4 HYDBOCARBONS AND ALCOHOLS 

5 Sfc. 701. The Secretary may make loans, and may 

6 guarantee loans made by any legally organized lending insti- 

7 tution for the construction and first year of operation of facili- 

8 ties to produce industrial hydrocarbons and alcohola from ag- 

9 ricultural commodities, forest products, and the byproducts of 

10 such commodities and such products for direct use, or for 

11 blending with any fossil fuel to be used, as motor or industrial 

12 fuel. The Secretary may make and guarantee loans under 

13 this section to persons and governmental entities which snb- 

14 mit applications in accordance with section 702 and which 

15 are eligible under section 703. 

16 APPLICATION fob FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

17 Sec 702. To request any loan or loan guaranty under 

18 section 701, a person or governmental entity shall submit for 

19 approval by the Secretary an application in such form, and 

20 containing such information, as the Secretary may require by 

21 rule. 

22 ELIGIBILITY FOB FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

23 Sec 703. (a) Any producer who operates a family farm 

24 or a group of such producers, any private nonprofit organiza- 

25 tion, and any State or unit of local government of any State 
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1 which applies (or any loan or loan guaranty under section 

2 701, is eligible to receive such loan or loan guaranty. 

3 (b) An applicant for a loan or a loan guaranty under 

4 section 701 ahall enter into an agreement with the Secretary 

5 which shall include assurances (in addition to any assurances 

6 the Secretary may require by nile) made by such apphcant 

7 that if such applicant receives a loan made or guaranteed by 

8 the Secretary under such section, then — 

9 (1) the operator of the facility with respect to 

10 which the loan involved is made or guaranteed will, 

11 during the period beginning on the date such loan is 

12 made and ending five yeaxs after the date such loan is 

13 repaid — 

14 (A) distribute any industrial hydrocarbons 

15 and alcohols produced at such facility m the 

16 region in which such facility is located; 

17 (B) use contaminated agricultural conimod- 

18 ities, contaminated forest products, and contami- 

19 nated byproducts of such commodities and such 

20 products to produce such industrial hydrocarbons 

21 and alcohols if such facility has the capacity to 

22 use such commodities, such products, and such 

23 byproducts for such production; 

24 (C) purchase for such production at such («- 

25 ciltty any agricultuw*' "nmmodity or any forest 
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1 product with respect to which the Secretfuy has 

2 in effect a loan program only at a rate which 

3 equals or exceeds the loan rate applicable to such 

4 oonunodity or such product under such program; 

5 (D) purchase from a producer or handler, in 

6 the case of an agricultural commodify which is 

7 subject to a mai^eting agreement or a marketing 

8 order, such commodi^ at a price which does not 

9 exceed 90 per centum of the current wholesale 

10 market price pud for such commodity in the mar> 

11 keting area in which such facility is located; and 

12 (£) pay a producer for such commodities, 

13 such products, and such byproducts with industri- 

14 al hydrocarbons and alcohols, and any other prod- 
16 ucts, produced at such facility if such producer re- 

16 quests payment in kind in lieu of payment in cash; 

17 and 

18 (2) such applicant will — 

19 (A) in the case of a loan made by the Secre- 

20 taiy, repay npon demand by the Secretary as pro- 

21 Tided in section 705(a) the outstanding amount of 

22 such loan (including interest accrued); and 

23 (B) pay the Secretary damages as provided 

24 in section 705(b); 
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1 for the failure of such operator to comply with any as- 

2 sursnce required in paragraph (1) and made by such 

5 applicant. 

4 ■ LIMITATIONS ON PINAKCIAL A8SISTAN0B 

6 Sbc. 704. (a) The amount of any loan made or guaran* 

6 teed by the Secretary under section 701 to construct and 

7 operate a facility described in such section— 

8 (1) shall not exceed $50,000 if such facility has a 

9 maximum production capacity which does not exceed 

10 100,000 gallons per annum; 

11 (2) shall not exceed $500,000 if such facility has 

12 a maximum production capacity which exceeds 

13 100,000 gallons per annum but does not exceed 

14 500,000 gallons per annum; and 

15 (3) shall not exceed $1,000,000 if such facility 

16 has a maximum production capacity which exceeds 

17 500,000 gallons per annum. 

18 (b)(1) The term of any loan made or guaranteed by the 

19 Secretaiy under section 701 shall not exceed twenty years. 

20 (2) The rate of interest payable annually on any loan 

21 made by the Secretary under section 701 shall not exceed 75 

22 per centum of the average annual interest rate payable on all 

23 interest-bearing obligations of the United States bsued m the 

24 most recent, complete flscal year preceding the date on 

25 which such loan is made. 
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1 (c) In providing loans and loan guaranties under section 

2 701, the Secretary shall give priority to those applicants ^o 

3 demonstrate an intention to produce industrial hydrocarbons 

4 and alcohols from a variety of agricultural commodities, for- 

5 est products, and byproducts of such commodities and such 

6 products. 

7 (d) No loan or loan guaranty shall be provided by the 

8 Secretaiy under section 701 unless the applicant involved 

9 demonstrates that the total energy content of the industrial 

10 hydrocarbons and alcohols, and the byproducts of such indus- 

1 1 trial hydrocarbons and alcohols, to be produced at the facili^ 

12 involved exceeds the total energy content of the fossil fuels to 

13 be used at such facility to produce such industrial hydrocar- 

14 bons and alcohols. 

15 NONCOMPLIANOB WITH CONDITIONS APPLICABLE TO 

16 BBCEIVINQ FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

17 Sec. 705. (a) If the operator of any facility with respect 

18 to which the Secretary has made or guaranteed a loan under 

19 section 701 fails in the time such loan is outstanding to com- 

20 ply with any assurance required in section 703(b)(1) and 

21 made by the applicant for such loan or such loan guaranty, 

22 then the Secretary shall demand repayment of the loan made 

23 by the Secretary (including interest accrued) or shall cancel 

24 such loan guaranty, as the case may be. 
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1 (b) If the operator of any facility with respect to which 

2 the Secretary has made or guaranteed a loan under section 

3 701 ffuls to comply with any assurance required in section 

4 703(b)(1) and made by the apphcant for such loan or such 

5 loan guaranty — 

6 (1) while such loan is outstanding in the five-year 

7 period ending on the maturity date of sueh loan; or 

8 (2) in the five-year period be^nning on the date 

9 such loan is repaid or is required to be repaid; 

10 then such applicant shall pay to the Secretary, in addition to 

1 1 any amount required to be paid under section 703(b)(2)(A), 

12 damages equal to 20 per centum of the amount of the loan 

13 made or guaranteed. The penalty established in this subsec- 

14 tion shall not apply to more than one failure to comply with 

15 any such assurance given by such applicant with respect to 

16 the loan or loan guaranty involved. 

17 EXEMPTION OF 8UBPLUS COMMODITIBa FBOM MABKETING 

18 AGBEEMBNT8 AND HABKETING OBDEBS 

19 Sec. 706. The sale, or handling for sale, of any amount 

20 of a siu^lus quantity of an agricultural commodity shall be 

21 deemed not to violate any marketing agreement or marketing 

22 order applicable to such commodity if such surplus quantity is 

23 sold by the producer or handler who is subject to such mar- 

24 kettng agreement or such marketing order to the operator of 
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1 a facility with respect to which the Secretary has made or 

2 guaranteed a loan under section 701. 

3 DEFINITIONS 

4 Sec. 707. For purposes of this title — 

5 (1) the term "handler" means any person who is 

6 included in the term "handlers" described in section 

7 6c<l) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 TJ.S.G. 

8 608c(l)), reenacted -with amendments by subsection (e) 

9 of the first section of the Agricultural Marketing 

10 Agreement Act of 1937 (Pubhc Law 137; 50 Stat. 

11 246); 

12 (2) the term "marketing agreement" refers to a 

13 marketing agreement entered into by the Secretary 

14 under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U.S.C. 601 

15 et seq.), reenacted with amendments by the Agricul- 

16 turfj M^uketing Agreement Act of 1937 (Pubhc Law 

17 137; 50 Stat. 246); 

18 (3) the term "marketing order" refers to a mar- 

19 keting order issued by the Secretaiy under the Agricul- 

20 tural Adjustment Act <7 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), reenacted 

21 with amendments by the Agricultural Harketong 

22 Agreement Act of 1937 (Public Law 137; 50 Stat. 

23 246); and 

24 (4) the term "surplus quantity" means the quanti' 

25 ty of an agricultural commodity — 
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1 (A) which b produced in a specific period by 

2 a producer who has entered into any marketing 

3 agreement, or who b subject to any marketing 

4 order, applicable to such commodity and such pe- 

5 riod; and 

6 (B) which exceeds the quantity of such agri- 

7 cultural commodity specified in such marketing 

8 agreement or such marketing order. 

9 AUTHOBIZATION OF APPBOPBIATIONS 

10 Sec. 708. There b authorized to be appropriated for 

11 each of the fiscal years 1981, 198S, and 1983— 

12 (1) $5,000,000 for the construction and operation 

13 of facilities described in section 704(aMl); and 

14 (2) 115,000,000 for the construction and oper- 

15 ation of facilities described in paragraph (2) and para- 

16 graph (3) of section 704(a). 

17 TITLE Vm— FAfiM BtAilKETING PROGRAMS 

18 PABMEB COOPEBATIVE SBBVICE 

19 Sec. 801. (a) The first section of the Act entitled "An 

20 Act to create a division of cooperative marketing in the De- 

21 partment of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisition and 

22 dissemination of information pertaining to cooperation; to 

23 promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and prac- 

24 tices; to provide for callmg advisers to counsel with the Sec- 

25 retary of Agriculture on cooperative Activities; to authorize 
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1 cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, uid dissemi- 

2 nate crop and market information, and for other purposes", 

3 approved July 2, 1926 (7 U.S.C. 451), (hereinafter in this 

4 section referred to as the "Act of July 2, 1926") is amended 

5 by inserting before the period at the end thereof the follow- 

6 ing: "; and the term 'small- and moderate-sized family 

7 farmer' has the same meaning such term has in section 

8 1003(7) of the Family Farm Development Act of 1980". 

9 (b) Section 3(a) of the Act of July 2, 1926 (7 U.S.C. 

10 453(a)), is amended to read as follows: 

11 "(a) The division shall render services (including techni- 

12 cat, managerial, Hnancial, statistical, information-dispersal, 

13 and technical services) — 

14 "(1) to associations of producers of agricultural 

15 products, and federations and subsidiaries thereof, 

16 which have a membership comprised primarily of 

17 smalt- and moderate-sized family farmers and which 

18 are engaged in the cooperative marketing of agricul- 

19 tural products, including processing, warehousing, 

20 manufacturing, storage, cooperative purchasing of farm 

21 supplies, credit, fmancing, insurance, and other cooper- 

22 ative activities; and 

23 "(2) to small- and moderate-sized family farmers 

24 wishing to establish cooperatives for such cooperative 

25 marketing of agricultural products.". 
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1 (c) Section 3(b) of the Act of July 2, 1926 (7 U.S.C. 

2 453(b)), is amended— 

3 (1) by striking out "The division is authorized — " 

4 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: "The divi- 

5 sion is authorized to carry out the following activities, 

6 with particular emphasis on the needs, problems, and 

7 characteristics of small- and moderate-sized family 

8 farm cooperatives:"; and 

9 (2) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

10 paragraphs: 

11 "(8) To coordinate these activities concerning the 

12 provision of direct assistance to small- and moderate- 

13 sized family farm cooperatives with similu' assistance 

14 activities bemg carried out by the Extension Sendee, 

15 the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 

16 Service, and State departments of agriculture for the 

17 purpose of insuring maximum awareness by such co- 

18 operatives of the sources and availability of marketing 

19 information and technical assistance. 

20 "(9) To carry out the provisions of paragraphs (1) 

21 through (8) through grants made on a contractual basis 

22 with individuals and groups which are involved in such 

23 activities or which have the expertise to carry out such 

24 activities.". 
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1 (d) Section 6 of the Act of July 2, 1926 (7 U.S.C. 456), 

2 is amended by striking out "such additional sums as may be 

3 necessary thereafter" and all that follows through the period 

4 at the end of such section and inserting in lieu thereof 

5 "$6,000,000 for fiscal year 1981 aad $6,000,000 for each 

6 fiscal year thereafter is hereby authorized to be appropriated 

7 to carry out the provisions of this Act.". 

8 AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 

9 Sec. 802. (a) Section 22 of the Nation^ School Lunch 

10 Act (42 U.S.C. 1769c), a* added by the Child Nutrition 

11 Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 95-627; 92 Stat. 3623), is 

12 redesignated as section 23. 

13 (b) The National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 

14 1751-1769c) is amended by adding at the end thereof the 

15 following new section: 

16 "Sec 24. (a) In addition to any other cash payment the 

17 Secretary is authorized to make under this Act, the Secre- 

18 tary shall distribute to any State educational agency which 

19 receives commodities purchased with funds appropriated 

20 under section 33 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 

21 774), and donated under this Act, upon the application of 

22 such State educational agency, cash payments in such 

23 amounts as may be provided in appropriation Acts, in lien of 

24 not to exceed 25 per centum of the value of the commodities 
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1 such State educational agency would have received under 

2 this Act but for this subsection. 

3 "(b) Any funds received by a State educational agency 

4 under subsection (a) shall be used to purchase program com- 

5 modities designated from time to time by the Secretary as 

6 being in abundance nationally, or by tiie Secretary or the 

7 chief executive ofKcer of the State involved as being in abun- 

8 dance in the school area.". 

9 AOKICULTUBAL HABKETINQ 8EBVICE 

10 Sec, 803. (a) Section 202 of the Agricultural Marketing 

11 Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1621) is amended— 

12 (1) in the second sentence by striking out "and 

13 through cooperation" and all that follows through "and 

14 private industry" and inserting in lieu thereof "evalua- 

15 tion, and through cooperation among Federal and State 

16 agencies, farm organizations, fanners, private industry, 

17 groups, and individuals"; and 

18 (2) in the third sentence — 

19 (A) by inserting "small- and moderate-sized 

20 family farm cooperatives, small- and moderate- 

21 sized family farmers, groups," after "producers, 

22 industry organizations,"; 

23 (6) by inserting "compilation and evaluation 

24 of all marketing research and demonstration 

25 projects (including pinpointing those with the 
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1 strongest potential applic&tion on a nationiU basis 

2 for helping small- and moderate-sized family farm- 

3 era gain better access to markets)," after "agri- 

4 cultural products through research,"; and 

5 (C) by inserting "that the ^mall- and moder- 

6 ate-sized family farmer may better be able to uti- 

7 lize existing markets," after "consumer may be 

8 narrowed,". 

9 (b) Section 207 of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 

10 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1626) is amended by striking out "and" the 

11 ninth place it appears therein, and inserting before the period 

12 at the end thereof the following: ", and the term "small- and 

13 moderate-sized family farmer" when used in this title has the 

14 same meaning such term has in section 1003(7) of the Family 

15 FarmDevelopment Actof 1980.". 

16 COMPUTERIZED MABKETINO FOB AOBICULTUBAL 

17 PRODUCTS 

18 Sec. 804. (a) The Secretary shall establish and carry 

19 out in twelve States pilot projects utilizing computer termi- 

20 nals in county extension offices for the purpose of facilitadng 

21 direct marketing by farmers through (1) the development of a 

22 data assimilation and dissemmation program for the assur- 

23 ance of current and reliable supply, price, cost, and regula- 

24 tory information; (2) development and dissemination of more 

25 cost-effective operational information; (3) development of a 
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1 foundatioa tA bodgeting infonnatkHi for nurket pUnnin^ and 

2 dedsHHunakiiig; and (4) industmnde performuice CMnpui- 

3 sons whidi test the possibilities of usin^ computers for the 

4 purpose of assisting soiaU- and moderate-sized tiunily farmers 

5 to acquire information which will clarify various market al- 

6 tematires, taking; into consideration transportation costs, 

7 prices at various locations, and other factors. After operating 

8 the pilot projects for two years, the Secretary shall evaluate 

9 the potential of such projects for helping small- and moder- 

10 ate-sized family farmers. Such evaluation shall include deter- 

11 minations of the number of farmers and types of dinners, 

12 according to farm size, who use the services of such projects, 

13 the frequency of such use, and a cost-benefit analysis of such 

14 projects. The Secretary shall submit to the Congress a report 

15 containing the results of such evaluation and his recommen- 

16 dations concerning continuation, curtailment, or expansion of 

17 such projects. 

18 (b) There are authorized to be appropriated for each of 

19 the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 1500,000 to carry out 

20 the provisions of subsection (a). 

21 PEDBBAI.-8TATE DIRECT MABKBTINQ PBOQRAM 

22 Sec. 805. (a) The Secretary may make grants, under 

23 contracts or other arrangements, for the purpose of establish- 

24 ing and operating statewide systems of direct marketing be- 

25 tween consumers and farmers. Such grants may only be 
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1 made to a State agency or nonproflt organization which, on 

2 the basis of its proposal or application for establishing or op- 

3 eraljng such a system and such other informadon as the Sec- 

4 retary may require, the Secretary del«rmines (1) is qualiHed 

5 to establish and operate the system; and (2) has sufficient 

6 funds available to pay its share of the costs of establishing 

7 and operating the system. 

8 (b) The Secretary shall determine the amount of a grant 
g under this section, but such amount may not exceed 75 per 

10 centum of the cost of estabhshing and operating the direct 

11 marketing system with respect to which such grant is made. 

12 (c) Any contract or other arrangement made with a 

13 State agency or nonproSt organization for the establishment 

14 and operation of a statewide system of direct marketing 

15 under this section shall contain or be subject to the followmg 

16 provisions: 

17 (1) provisions ensuring that the direct-marketing 

18 program will include an efficient method of dispersing 

19 information to farmers, consumers, buyers, and other 

20 interested persons on the benefits of direct marketing 

21 and on the availability of Federal and State assistance 

22 (including technical, managerial, and financial assist- 

23 ance) to encourage direct marketing between consum- 

24 ers and fanners; 
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1 (2) provisions ensuring that such program will in- 

2 elude means for involving farmers, consumers, and 

3 other buyers in the statewide direct marketing system, 

4 including means for handling transportation of com- 

5 modities and promotion of such system; 

6 (3) provisions ensuring that appropriate storage 

7 and sales facihties will be used in the program and will 

8 be located throughout the State in both rural and 

9 urban areas; 

10 (4) provisions ensuring that the operation of the 

1 1 various markets in the program will be coordinated and 

12 that surpluses will be distributed among the various 

13 markets; 

14 (5) such accounting procedures and other provi- 

15 sions ensuring that the establishment costs and operat- 

16 ing costs of the program are properly estimated and 

17 accounted for; and 

18 (6) such other provisions as the Secretary deter- 

19 mines are appropriate to carry out the provisions of 

20 this section and to protect the financial interests of the 

21 United States. 

22 (d) There is authorized to be appropriated for each of 

23 the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983 $75,000,000 to cany 

24 out subsections (a), (b), and (c). 
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1 {e)(l) Section 5(a) of the Farmer-to-Consiuner Direct 

2 Marketing Act of 1976 (7 U.S.C. 3004(a)) is amended— 

3 (A) by striking out "State departments of agricul- 

4 ture" in the ^rst sentence of such section and inserting 

5 in Ueu thereof "nonproHt organizations, State depart- 

6 ments of agriculture,"; 

7 (B) by striking out "the State department of agri- 

8 culture" in the second sentence of such section and in- 

9 serting in lieu thereof "nonprofit organizations operat- 

10 ing in the State, the State department of agriculture,"; 

11 and 

12 (C) by striking out "these two agencies" in such 

13 second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof "such 

14 agencies and organizations". 

15 (2) Section 6 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 3005) is amended by 

16 striking out "and the State departments of agriculture" and 

17 inserting in lieu thereof ", the State departments of agricul- 

18 ture, and nonproHt organizations". 

19 TITLE Et— FOOD PRICE STABILIZATION 

20 Part A — Food Pbicb Stabilization 

21 PEESIDENTIAL AUTHOBITY 

22 Sec. 911. (a) The President is hereby authorized to 

23 issue such orders and rules as he may deem appropriate to 

24 stabilize prices of food at the levels recommended by the 

25 Food Price Review Board under section 922(b). Any such 
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1 order or rule shall be transmitted to both Houses of the Con- 

2 gress and shall become effective as provided in subsection (b). 

3 (bXD Any order or rule issued by the President under 

4 subsection (a) shall become effnctive on the first day following 

5 the first period of sixty calendar days of continuous session of 

6 the Congress after the date on which copies of such order or 

7 such rule are transmitted to each House of the Congress, 

8 unless within such period the Congress adopts a concurrent 

9 resolution disapproving such order or such rule, 

10 (2) For purposes of paragraph (1) — 

11 (A) continuity of session is broken only by an ad- 

12 joumment of the Congress sine die; and 

13 (B) the days on which either House is not in ses- 

14 sion because of an adjournment of more than three 

15 days to a day certain shall be excluded in the computa- 

16 tion of any period of time in which the Congress is in 

17 continuous session. 

IS (3) For purposes of paragraph (1), the term "concurrent 

19 resolution" means a concurrent resolution of the Congress, 

20 the matter after the resolving clause of which is as follows: 

21 "That the Congress does not favor the trans- 

22 mitted to the Congress by the President on , 

23 regarding the stabilization of prices of food under section 

24 911(a) of the Family Farm Development Act of 1980.", the 

25 first blank space being filled with "order" or "rule", as the 
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1 case may be, and the second blank space being flUed with the 

2 appropriate date. 

3 DBLEOATION 

4 Sec. 912, The President may delegate the performance 

5 of any function under this part to such officers, d^part- 

6 ments, and agencies of the United States as be may deem 

7 appropriate. 

8 INJUNCTIONS 

9 Sec, 913. Whenever it appears to any person author- 

10 ized by the President to exercise authority under this part 

11 that any individual or organization has engaged, is engaged, 

12 or is about to engage in acts or practices constituting a viola- 

13 tion of any order or rule under this part, such person may 

14 request the Attorney G«neral of the United States to bring 

15 an action in the appropriate district court of the United 

16 States to enjoin such acts or practices. Upon a proper show- 

17 ing a temporary restraining order or a preliminary or perma- 

18 nent injunction shall be granted without bond. Any such 

19 court may also issue mandatory injunctions commanding any 

20 person to comply with any such order or rule. In addition to 

21 such injunctive reUef, any such court may also order restitu- 

22 tion of funds received in violation of ajiy such order or rule. 
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1 Past B — Food Peice Review Boaed 

2 establishuent op food pbice bgview board 

3 Sec. 921. There is hereby established the Food Price 

4 Review Board. 

5 DUTIES OF BOABD 

6 Sec. 922. (a) The Board shall monitor increases in the 

7 price of any food. In any case in which the Board considers it 

8 necessary, the Board may conduct hearings and investiga- 

9 tions to determine if the amount of any increase in the price 

10 of any food is equal to the amount of any increase in the price 

1 1 received by the grower or producer of any raw food involved. 

12 (b) In any case in which the Board determines under 

13 subsection (a) that the amount of any increase in the price of 

14 any food is marginally greater than the amount of any in- 

15 crease in the price received by the grower or producer of any 

16 raw food mvolved, the Board shall recommend to the Fresi- 

17 dent for purposes of section 911(a) that the amount of any 

18 increase in the price of such food should be limited to the 

19 amount which the Board determines is equal to the amount of 

20 the price increase received by the grower or producer of any 

21 raw food involved. 

22 COMPOSITION OF BOAED 

23 Sec. 923. (a) The Board shall be composed of nine 

24 members as follows: 
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1 (1) three members appointed by the President, by 

2 and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 

3 among individuals who are active fanners and who will 

4 represent the views of farmers; 

5 (2) three members appointed by the President, by 

6 and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 

7 among individuals who will represent the views of con- 

8 sumers of food; 

9 (3) two members appointed by the President, by 

10 and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 

11 among individuals who will represent the views of per- 

12 sons who process, distribute, and sell food; and 

13 (4) the Assistant Secretary for Food and Con- 

14 sumer Services, Department of Agriculture, or his 

15 delegate. 

16 (b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), members of 

17 the Board appointed by the President shall serve for terms of 

18 six years. 

19 (2) Of the members first appouited by the President, 

20 one-half of such members shall be appointed for terms of 

21 three years. 

22 (3) Any member appointed by the President to fill a 

23 vacancy occurring before the expiration of the term for which 

24 his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed only for the 

25 remainder of such term. 
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1 (4) A vacancy in the Board shall be fUlpd in the same 

2 manner in which the original appointment was made. 

3 (cKD Except as provided in partigraph {2), any member 

4 of the Board who is an officer or employee of the Federal 

5 Government shall serve without compensation for his serv- 

6 ices as such. Any other member of the Board shall roccivo 

7 the duly equivalent of the annual rate of basic pay then pay- 

8 able for level IV of the Executive Schedule under sootion 

9 5315 of title 5, United States Code, for each day diirintr 

10 which such member is engaj;ed in the performanct^ uf llit' 

11 duties of the Board. 

12 (2) While away from their homes or regular placi^H of 

13 business in the performance of services for the Board, mom- 

14 hers of the Board who are not full-time officora or omployues 

15 of the United States shall be allowed travel expenses, includ- 

16 mg per diem in tieu of subsistence, in the same manner as 

17 persons employed intermittently in the Government service 

18 are allowed expenses under section 5703 of title 5, United 

19 States Code. 

20 (d) The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for Food and 

21 Consumer Services or his delegate shall serve as the Chair- 

22 man of the Board. 

23 (e) Five members of the Board shall constitute a 

24 quorum. 
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1 (f) The Board shall meet at the call of the Chairman or 

2 a majority of the members of the Board. 

3 STAFF OF BOAED 

4 Sec. 924. The Secretary may detail such personnel and 

5 administrative support services of the Department as he con- 

6 siders necessary to assist the Board in carrying out its duties 

7 under this part. 

8 POWERS OF BOAED 

9 Sec. 925. (a) The Board may, for the purpose of carry- 

10 ing out this part, hold such hearings, sit and act at such times 

11 and places, take such testimony, and receive such evidence 

12 as the Board considers advisable. The Board may administer 

13 oaths and afHrmations to witnesses appearing before the 

14 Board. 

15 (bKD The Board shall have power to issue subpenas 

16 requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 

17 production of any evidence that relates to any matter under 

18 investigation by the Board. Such attendance of witnesses and 

19 the production of such evidence may be required from &ny 

20 place within the United States at any designated place of 

21 hearing within the United States. 

22 (2) If a person issued a subpena under paragraph (1) 

23 refuses to obey such subpena or is guilty of contumacy, any 

24 court of the United States within the judicial district within 

25 which the hearing involved is conducted or within the judicial 
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1 district within which such person is found, resides, or trans- 

2 acts business may upon application by the Board order such 

3 person to appear before the Board to produce evidence or to 

4 give testimony relating to the matter under investigation. 

5 Any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished 

6 by such court as a contempt of such court. 

7 (3) The subpenas of the Board shall be served in the 

8 manner provided for subpenas issued by a district court of the 

9 United States under the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure for 

10 the district courts of the United States. 

11 (4) Any process of any court to which application may 

12 be made under this section may be served in the judicial dis- 

13 trict in which the person required to be served resides or may 

14 be found. 

15 (c) When so authorized by the Board, any member or 

16 agent of the Board may take any action which the Board is 

17 authorized to take by this section. 

18 (d) Subject to the provisions of section 552a of title 5, 

19 United States Code, the Board may secure directly from any 

20 Federal agency information necessary to enable it to carry 

21 out its duties under this part. Upon request of the Chairman, 

22 the head of any such Federal agency shall furnish such infor- 

23 mation to the Board. 
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1 (e) The Board may use the United States mails in the 

2 same manner and upon the same conditions as other depart- 

3 ments and agencies of the United States. 

4 DEFINITIONS 

5 Sec, 926. For purposes of this part — 

6 (1) the term "Board" means the Food Price Re- 

7 view Board established in section 921; and 

8 (2) the term "Chairman" means the Chairman of 

9 the Board, designated under section 923(e). 

10 TITLE X— MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS; 

11 DEFINITIONS 

12 AMENDMENTS TO FBDEBAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT 

13 Sec. 1001. The Federal Trade Commission Act (15 

14 U.S.C. 41-58) is amended— 

15 (1) by redesignating sections 20 and 21 as seo- 

16 tions 21 and 22, respectively; and 

17 (2) by inserting after section 19 the following new 

18 section: 

19 "Sec. 20. It shall be an unfair or deceptive act or prac- 

20 tice in or affecting commerce within the meaning of section 

21 5(a)(1) for any person, partnership, or corporation engaged in 

22 the retail sale of any food in commerce to sell any such food 

23 in any case in which such person, partnership, or corporation 

24 does not display a sign at the point of retMl sale — 
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1 "(1) in a manner consistent with rules promiilgat- 

2 ed by the Commission; and 

3 "(2) containing the amount received by farmers, 

4 as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, for the 

5 agricultural commodities which were used to produce 

6 the food involved.". 

7 AMENDMENTS TO LEGAL SBBVICB8 COBPOBATION ACT 

8 Sec. 1002. (a) Section 1007 of the Legal Services Cor- 

9 poration Act (42 U.S.C. 2996f) is amended— 

10 (1) in subsection (a)(2)(C), by inserting ", farmers, 

11 and individuals residing in counties which have a popu- 

12 latioR of less than fifty persons per square mile as de- 

13 termined by the Legal Services Corporation according 

14 to the latest decennial census of the United States" 

15 after "handicapped iadividuals", and 

16 (2) by adding at the end thereof the following new 

17 subsection: 

18 "(i) The Corporation shall make grants to and contracts 

19 with recipients and with nonprofit organizations to conduct 

20 research, and to serve as clearinghouses to make available to 

21 eligible clients information relating to legal issues and gov- 

22 emmental administrative practices involving primarily the 

23 ownership and operation of farms.". 

24 (b) Section 1010(a) of the liegal Services Corporation 

25 Act (42 U.S.C. 2996i) is amended by inserting "(1)" after 
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1 "(&)", and by adding at the end thereof the following new 

2 paragraph: 

3 "(2) In addition to funds authorized to be appropriated 

4 under paragraph (1), there is authorized to be appropriated 

5 $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1981 for purposes of carrying out 

6 section 1007(i) and carrying out the other provisions of this 

7 Act in counties which have a population of less than fifty 

8 persons per square mile as determined by the Legal Services 

9 Corporation according to the latest decennial census of the 

10 United States. Twenty-five per centum of any funds appro- 

11 priated under this paragraph, but not to exceed $1,000,000, 

12 shall be used to carry out section 1007(i).", 

13 DEFINITIONS 

14 Sec. 1003. For purposes of this Act — 

15 (1) the term "appropriate technology" means 

16 technology which is locally suited, environmentally 

17 protective, low cost, economical in use of scarce re- 

18 sources, readily operated, maintained, and repairable, 

19 and directly suitable in size and complexity to the task 

20 it is to perform; 

21 (2) the term "Department" means the Depart- 

22 ment of Agriculture; 

23 (3) the term "moderate-sized family farm" means 

24 an agriculturaJ unit of moderate size operated and 
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1 m&naj;ed principally by oue household primarily eo- 

2 gagsd in farming; 

3 (4) the term "reservation" means the geographi- 

4 c&Uy defined area or areas over which a tribal organi- 

5 zation exercises govenunentsl jurisdiction; 

6 (5) the term "Secretary" means the Secretary of 

7 Agriculture; 

8 (6) the term "small- and moderate-sized family 

9 farm" means a small family farm and a moderate-sized 

10 family farm; 

11 (7) the term "small- and moderate-sized family 

12 farmer" means a person who operates a small family 

13 faun or a moderate-sized family farm; 

14 (8) the term "small family farm" means an agri- 

15 cultural unit operated uid managed principally by one 

16 household with limited financial, technical, and land re- 

17 sources; 

18 (9) the term "State" means the several States, 

19 the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 

20 Bico, Quam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 

21 Northern Mariana Islands, the Trust Territoiy of the 

22 Pacific Ishmds, any territory or possession of the 

23 United States, and the reservation of any Indian tribe 

24 whose tribal organization is determined by the Secre- 
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1 tary to be capable of administermg the program in- 

2 volved; 

3 <10) the term "State agricultural experiment sta- 

4 tion" means any institutioii eligible to receive funds 

5 under the Act entitled "An Act to establish agricultur- 

6 al experiment stations in connection with the colleges 

7 established in the several States under the provisions 

8 of an Act approved July second, eighteen hundred and 

9 sixty-two, and of Acts supplemental^ thereto", ap- 

10 proved Jlarch 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a-36li), and the 

11 Act entitled "An Act to assist the States to provide 

12 additional facilities for research at the State agricnl-. 

13 tural experiment stations", approved Joly 22, 1963 (7 

14 U.S.C. 390-390k); and 

15 (11) the term "sustainable agriculture" means ag- 

16 riculture designed to produce long-term sustfunable 

1 7 yields by avoiding, to the extent practicable, the use of 
16 synthetic processes in the soil and by using, to the ex- 

19 tent practicable, renewable inputs (includiTig green ma^ 

20 nure, compost, and animal wastes), to realize yields of 

21 a quantity and quality comparable to or greater than 

22 yields resulting from conventional agricultural tech- 

23 niques; and 

24 (12) the term "tribal organization" means the rec- 

25 ognized governing body of an Indian tribe including 
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the tribally recognized intertribsl organization of such 
tribes), as the term "Indian tribe" is defined in the In- 
dian Self-Determination Act (25 U.S.C. 450(b)), and 
any Indian tribe, btmd, or community holding a treaty 
with a State. 
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